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When war-time rationing was first laid on, the original 
calculation by the food experts of minimum meat 
rations, to maintain the health and strength of the 
people, was 


4 oz. bacon 
1/3 worth of meat 


If it had been possible even a few months ago 
to increase the pig population we could have returned 
this winter to 4 oz. of bacon and increased the 
meat ration. 

Let’s do it. One extra or one new brood sow 
will produce 20 pigs a year. Up will go the rations 
and there’ll be more fats and more of the other 10 
dishes that come from the pig. And, of course, we’d 
see again our delicious... 





Marsh & Baxter Led, Brierley Hill 
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The 
Cup that 
heers 
Drink delicious 
Ovaltine 


and 
Note the Difference ff 





Y 


in your Nerve-Strength 
and Outlook 


Koy any time of the day a warm, comforting cup of 
ie ‘Ovaltine’ will do much to renew energy, strengthen 
Ly 74.\} the nerves and brighten your outlook. ‘Ovaltine’ is 

{©\_¥ all concentrated nourishment derived from Nature’s 
EaaaS3 best foods—malt, milk and eggs. 


‘Ovaltine’ also at bed-time will greatly help you to ensure a 
good night’s sleep. Its easily digested nutriment will assist 
you to relax, soothe the tired body and quickly provide the 
conditions most favourable to peaceful restorative sleep. 
Because of its outstanding qualities ‘Ovaltine’ is 


the food beverage most widely used in Hospitals 
and Nursing Homes throughout the world. 
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LOYAL AND HEARTFELT 


* 


00D WISHES 


to 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
LT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN RN. 


on the occasion of their maftiage November 20th, 1947 
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Suppliers of Confectionery 
EDWARD SHARP AND SONS LTD, MAIDSTONE, KENT 








NAVIGATION 


When the Queen Mary enters 
a busy port, she and all the 
other vessels obey the recog- 
nized lights and signals on 
which safe navigation depends. 

We, too, obey lights and 
signals — and rely on them for 
safety — when we drive or ride 
or walk on the roads. 

We are, in fact, ‘road navi- 
gators.” Modern traffic simply 
could not work without a set of 
rules which we all accept. 

Why, then, are there still 
accidents — far too many? 

Partly because we don’t all 
know and understand the rules 
and principles of Road Navi- 
gation. And even if we know 








ON THE ROAD? 


them, we forget or ignore them. 
And partly because some of us 
don’t yet realize that the rules 
apply to everyone — walkers as 
well as cyclists and drivers. Any 
of us can cause an accident in 
which we or other people get 
killed or maimed. 

If we all understood the 
principles of good Road Navi- 
gation (based on the Highway 
Code) and obeyed them all the 
time, traffic would flow faster 
and more smoothly. We should 
all get about more easily and, 
above all, more safely. By learn- 
ing to be skilful Road Naviga- 
tors, we can help ourselves and 
everyone else to get home safe 
and sound. 
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GET HOME SAFE AND SOUND 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 
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“Old Bleach” 


Furnishings Limited 


Randalstown, Northern Ireland 


ranvacure FADLICS 


for Hangings, Loose Coverings, 
Repps, Piece-dyed Linen, 


Screen and Machine Prints 


ALL GUARANTEED FAST VAT COLOURS 


Makers of the war-proved Obax Canvases 


Grey and coloured for Sail Cloths, Tarpaulins, etc. 
Supplied through ail well-known 
Ship - furnishers and Contractors 


Trade enquiries to at ener Street, London W.1 
2 Bath Street, Glasgow C.2 
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You can do lovely, different 

things with a Eugene wave. Sleek 
waves or fluffy curls — Eugene 
makes all styles possible because it’s 
the most versatile wave in the 
world. Brush your hair, too, as much as 
you like to keep it healthy ; brushing 
won’t harm a Eugene wave. It’s 

“‘ permanently yours ” till the hairdresser’s 
scissors snip the last of it off. See a 
Registered Eugene Waver about your next 
wave; he (or she) will give you good advice. 






Genuine Eugene Sachets for your wave are sealed 
in a hygienic Individual Pack. Ask to see it — 
and read the message inside addressed to you. 
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— background to every lovely hair style 
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PUNCTUAL... 


she wisely chose a Rotary 


Accuracy and 
distinction at a 
reasonable price 














Ask your jeweller for 
ROTARY — by name 







15 Jewels 
non-magnetic 
lever movement 








Ni) Wes. 





Sponsored by leading 
shoe shops and stores. 


Made by CROCKETT & JONES, Northampton 
CVS—128 
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Ask at your 
wool shop for 
Jester Publication 
No. 1018. 
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If Jester Washing Instructions are followed, 
Jester Wool will ‘never shrink froma wash.” 


The Jester Company Limited, Leicester 
SG LE ET BI 








“CONNOISSEUR” BOX £10.10.0 


Containing : 


2 bottles Finest Turtle Soup 
1 bottle Norfolk Asparagus 
1 x 2lbs, Christmas Padding 
1 large bottle Queen Olives 
1 large box Assorted Crystallised Fruits 
1 bottle Marrons in Syrup 
1 ,, Muscat Grapes in Brandy 
1 ,, Peaches in Curacao 
1. ,, Ginger in Syrup 
1 Jar Concentrated Beef Tea 
1 bottle Mango Chutney 
1 ,,  Gherkins 
1 ,, Cocktail Onions 
(Price includes packaging and forwarding). 


Other Hampers at £5,5.0, £3.3.0 and £2.2.0. 
Rationed goods not included. No points required. 


FORTNUM~-MASON L~ 


181, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Waterman's 
Taree 


beauliful colours 


aii Waterman's Inks #7 9 
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LORD WOOLTON 


writes: 

“Cancer is the disease most universally 
dreaded to-day. For years able and de- 
voted men and women have sought by 
Research to find its cause and its cure. 
Constantly success in this noble endeavour 
seems to be just round the corner. The 
Royal Cancer Hospital needs the money 
to maintain this fight and, meanwhile, it 
seeks to bring relief to the suffering 
British people, ever kindly in their sent 
ments, will not withhold their help to 
this great hospital—which never fails to 
help those who appeal to it.” 


Che Royal 
Cancer 


Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, $.W.3 
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In the swift-moving decades of half a century, the 
old has yielded inevitably to the new, peace and war 
have left their impress on the pages of our nation’s 
history. 


In that colourful pageant the “Midland Employers” 


has played a notable part, its growth a silent tribute 
to public confidence ; to appreciation of the insurance 
needs of the country at large. 

Throughout these 50 years the M.E.M.A. has main- 
tained its: independence and tirelessly provided a 
country-wide, personal, flexible insurance service 
designed to meet all individual requirements. 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


Competitive Rates, Maximum Cover, 
Generous Bonus Schemes. 


MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE LimiTED 


Head Office : 16 Waterloo St., Birmingham, 2 


Premiums exceed £3,146,800, 





35 Branches all over the country. 





General Manager : Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 





DON’T FORGET 


to take the empties 
back when you want 
some more S-D-I squashes 


and cordials, or you will 


BOTTLE for BOTTLE 


Tasued by The Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association Ltd., 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 


be disappointed 


New bottles are so scarce that supplies 
of soft drinks can only be maintained if E 
an empty botile is handed in for every 

full one taken out 


so it must be 








CVS-72 
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Richly restoring and smooth on your palate. 
One of the good things of life is back to its 


previous quality—a drink that revives you 





and cancels your cares! 


MACKESON’S stout 


sets you up wonderfully 


Disctiminating people prefer the 
fragrance and flavour of freshly-roasted coffee 
that is captured and held in every tin of 


AROMA SEALED 


Oo F CAD BY 





subtle 


LYONS COFFEE 


HALL 
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Please Remember 
Music’s Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the ONLY 

Charity for musicians entirely supported by 

voluntary contributions that disburses thousands 

| of pounds annually to unemployed and destitute 

professional musicians who are not members or 

contributors to its funds. Will you please help 
we in this great work. 

‘ ease send a donation to-day to the 

1 Choke-shrink . . . Neil’s inter- Honorary Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale. 

view went fine until that button flew off. 


i's choking htes Or Suiberresssment! MUSICIANS 
li NL. BENEVOLENT FUND 









(Founded in memory of Gervase Elwes) i 








2 Hope-shrink e « « John hasn't 
slipped up on the soap! He bought his 
shirt oversize to allow for shrinkage. 
Now he’s hoping to shrink it to fit. 


3 Won't-shrink ... Buy your 
shirts, overalls, pyjamas the right size... 
if the label says “‘Sanforized” they won’t 
shrink out of fit. 





“SANFORIZEDs. 


SHRUNK FABRIC 
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THIS 
ENGLAND .. jf 


UR traditions 

persist—in Beef- 
eaters and Bobbies, 
in wigs and ‘squares’, 
in top-hats and yel- 
low stockings you see 
how they hold... 
And even in smoking 
we hate novelty. Our 
pipes go back to 
Raleigh and even our 
modern Balkan Sob-* 
ranie is precisely the 
same as the perfect 
cigarette first dis- 
covered by officers 
who so long ago ac- 
companied Kitchener 
to Khartoum. 


ex 


Quiet LENTHERIC 





LONDON: PARIS -: NEW YORK 












Save as you shave/ 


Given reasonable care the KROPP razor will 
last a lifetime. There’s economy for you! 
Not only that, but it will give you luxuriously 
smooth shaves aii the time. The Kropp is 

a hand-made razor, wrought by razor 
craftsmen from fine quality Sheffield 
Steel. Never needs grinding. 
You'll be proud to own 
and Stores. 


© age CRORE 


Booklet 160 . OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. LTD., 
for 24d. stamp. LONDON, W.1 
























15/2, inciuding 
Purchase Tax 
Of Hairdress- 
ers, Cutlers 
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The 
Basic 
need... 





Lodge Plugs Ltd., 
Rugby 








morphine, digitalis, 

strychnine and many other 
potent poisons . .. all death- 
dealing drugs, yet, in proper 
dosage, invaluable for the relief of 
suffering, are locked away in the 
pharmacy’s Poison Cupboard. 
Only a_ registered chemist is 
entitled to keep the key. His is 
the responsibility of safeguarding 
society in this and other ways 
from the abuse of these drugs—a 
responsibility that his record of 
public service well justifies. All 
of us rely on the chemist, and his 
advice is always sound. 

Ask his opinion of 
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The set you never hear... 





Model 186A S-valve all-wave superhet for A.C. maine 
£6 . 10.0. (plus £5. 14.0. tax.) 


—you only hear 


Engineers have a word for it. They 
call it ‘signal-to-noise ratio.” 
To the listener it means clean, 
clear-cut programmes of beautiful 
quality unspoilt by background 
noises. A circuit of high technical 


PHILIPS 


She Lefee oD da Me RPRadto 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


(R.321) 


the programme 


efficiency; a generously - designed 
loud-speaker; an acoustically correct 
cabinet exquisitely finished in highly- 
polished walnut combine to make 
this Philips receiver a near approach 
to radio perfection. 














Tested and proved in English weather 


Aquascutum raincoats are world-famous 


for their perfect cut and comfort. 


100 Regent St., W.1. Regent 4114 


Aquascutum Coats are also available in your town. 
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wold had learued . 


to bust OMEGA 

















* Men who find pride in possessing 
a watch of finest workmanship and timekeeping 
perfection will be interested to know that 

the movement of this model is identical with that 
chosen by the Royal Air Force during the war 
for more than 50% of their requirements; also 
that OMEGA watches have been chosen 
three times in succession for the split- 
second timing of the Olympic Games. 
Only leading jewellers are entrusted to 
stock, sell and service OMEGA watches. 





MEN’S 9 CT. GOLD WRISTLET OMEGA 
Style B90; Movement 30 T2¥e 
Price, including purchase tax, £35 





There’s double satis- 
faction in buying your 
The 


variety of smart attractive 


pyjamas at Simpsons. 


patterns and materials—a 
tailored comfort which 


induces sound, restful sleep. 





SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LTD 
202 PICCADILLY WI REGENT 2002 
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Children thrive 
on Virol 


VIROL COMPLETES THE DIET 































WILLIAM CRAWFORD € SONS LTD, EDINBURGH, LIVERPOOL € LONDON. 
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As the rain came tumbling down. 
He wondered, was this life worth while? 
Then on his face there came a smile! 


You ask for Batchelor’s Peas as a matter of course. Now 
look out for Batchelor’s Soups! Not yet plentiful, of 
course, because Batchelor’s insist on quality before 
quantity. But you should be able to get your 
share of Batchelor’s Windsor Vegetable or 
Tomato— both delicious! 


BS 10A-96 











Well born « « 2 and of good upbringing ! 


Harris Tweed is primitive in the same way as.a Hebridean 
hill —primitive with the rare beauty of unique environ- 
ment, Only in the Islands of the Outer Hebrides is it 
made. Hand woven from pure virgin Scottish Wool 
by the island crofters in the traditional way of their 
ancestors, its charm is beyond imitation and its 
endurance unequalled. 


HARRIS 
TWEED; 





P LOOK FOR THE 
MARK ON THE CLOTH 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 
ON THE GARMENT 


HariisTwed 








Issued by The Tweed Association Ltd. 
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Charivaria 


Aw observer says that our present economic plight is 
almost as serious as it would have been if the people who 
predicted that it would be worse had listened to those who 
accused them of being optimistic. 


° ° 


Interference in recent Alexandra Park television broad- 
casts caused the picture to look like Harris tweed. Engineers 
tried frantically to trace the 
cloth. 

-o ° 


“TRAINING OF NURSES. 


TIME LAG BETWEEN AGES OF 
16 anp 18.” 
“The Times.” 


We make it about two years. 


° ° 


Psychologists say you can 
tell a man’s character by 
his books. Ask him to 
shake his clothing-book and 
see if any loose coupons 
fall out. 

° ° 





“The Third Programme always cheers me up,” says a 
correspondent. This is understandable. It has no news 
bulletins. 

° ° 


Londoners who travel in the rush hours report that, 
despite potato rationing, there is no real shortage of 
underground tubers. 

° ° 


As people were eating dinner in a London restaurant the 
waiters made out the bills and then went out on strike. 
Just too late to do any real good. 


Borings are being made for oil in a London suburb. If 
it comes to anything there will be gushers in Westminster. 


° ° 


‘Norfolk farmers’ crop targets for 1948 are wheat 140,000 acres, 
potatoes 42,000 acres and linseed 30,000 acres. No target has been 
set for sugar beef.”—-Evening paper. 


Pity. It might have made some bull’s-eyes. 
° ° 


“ Bigger Gap in Grain,” says 
a headline. Will this mean 
bigger bubbles in bread ? 


° ° 


A recent pronouncement 
by the Minister of Fuel that 
we wash too much is thought 
to be part of a long-term 
Government campaign to 
get the small boys’ vote 
when they are twenty-one. 





° ° 





Women up to the age of 
forty are generally quite 
willing to obey the direction-of-labour regulations. 
they don’t like is being born in 1907. 


° co) 


What 


“The Queen has given a silver cigarette-box for sale at the fair. 
Field-Marshal Montgomery will open it.”—Evening paper. 
But does he smoke ? 
°o ° 


Speaking on the radio, a big-game hunter pointed out 
that a lion would not harm a man at night if he was carrying 
a flash-lamp. He did not mention, however, how fast he 
would have to carry it. 














The Princess 


FIIS is no pageant passing for a moment, 
Faith is in our hearts here, the sightless and the seen, 
In the falling of the leaf-time, in the peoples’ acclamation, 
The summers that are darkened, the spring that shall be green. 


Now is gone the glory of the gold and crimson, 
Now in gold and crimson be the banners flown, 
Joyous are the bell-notes shaken for a Princess 
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Along the loyal pathway to the far remembering stone. 


Wide went our rule once beyond the rugged surf-bars, 
Cast the island children to the confines of the sea, 
Called them to our battles, stablished them in councils, 

Gave it as their triumph to be bound yet free. 


These, heart-returning, these for ever mindful 
See the grey cities where the white mists cling, 


Sending out their greetings, the severed, the united, 
From all the kingless countries to the Daughter of their King. 


Here .is our pledge then that shall not be diminished, 
Days dark and clouded, the new leaf and the dead, 

Of a throne above the tumult, constancy undying — 
Joyous are the bell-notes for a Princess wed. 


° 


° 


Important Occasions 


and start my remarks on some of the important 

occasions of life by telling my readers how they 
behave when they watch processions; the clothes they wear, 
the food they eat, the things they say, and so on. 

While the clothes procession-watchers wear are more or 
less what they wear ordinarily, it being nowadays (socio- 
logists, by the way, have the haziest idea, helped by 
occasionally finding some astonishing old clothes-bills, 
about our former mental attitude to clothes), there are a 
few variations such as shoes—procession-watching shoes 
may best be defined as shoes capable of being walked round 
an exhibition in—a coat passed as warm enough by the 
household’s coat-passer, and a hat the people behind can 
be neither nasty nor funny about. 

Mention of clothes leads me to the weather. Procession- 
watchers expect worse weather than they hope they will 
get, which, some psychologists say, is not pessimism but a 
commonsense attitude to destiny not yet acquired by people 
picking up the post off the door-mat, or leaving the hot 
and cold bath-taps running together, or telling their friends 
that they can easily manage to be round to tea sharp at 
four. Other psychologists say it is nothing so subtle as 
either pessimism or any attitude to destiny, but just the 
normal attitude to a day outdoors from people who cannot 
get back for their macintoshes. 


[st I want to be rather more topical than usual 


O much for clothes and weather. Now for food. There 
is little doubt that one of the main items of procession- 
food is sandwiches, the sandwich being the flattest form of 


~ eating known to mankind, not to mention the handiest. 


No other kind of food, physicists tell us, can be held at the 
level and gone at with the same confidence. Cake can be 
held at the level too, but cake-eaters face the constant fear 
that the next bite will cause a landfall, while the sticky 
part of a sticky bun has a way of looming up at people’s 
noses as they near the summit. Procession-watchers 
eating sticky buns out of paper bags printed with the 
baker’s name and address are always a source of wonder 
to their neighbours for stating so clearly where bun-eaters 
live. The fact that one of the list of small addresses down 
the side may be nearer the truth is a fair example of the 
false impressions we probably go through life giving 
strangers. People pouring tea or coffee from thermos 
flasks are also a source of wonder; there is sure to be some- 
one near them who had a lovely thermos just like that 
until it got broken. Going back to sandwiches, I want to 
say that the people who made them always notice théy 
taste more like what whatever was put in between the 
bread than they were expecting. The people who didn’t 
make them don’t notice anything more than that each 
sandwich tastes like what it tastes like. 

The conversation of procession-watchers as they pass 
the time away may be divided into two categories: what 
people say to the members of their own group and what 
they say to other people. I don’t want to nag my readers, 
but I think they will agree that they are on their con- 
versational mettle when surrounded by strangers, and that 
if two of them have anything impressive to say about 
themselves to each other they do so with a rather pleasant 
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THE FANCY OF FALSTAFF 


“Let the sky rain potatoes.”— The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act V, 5 
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“ First, cut your whale into dainty pieces.” 


consciousness of the people in front. The people behind 
and to each side seem to have different motives—to prove 
that they lead perfectly ordinary lives, by which I mean 
lives with just enough unexpected bits to make them sur- 
prisingly like our own. The conversation on such occasions 
between us and strangers is of course noted for bonhomie 
and for having to listen to the other person doing most of 
the talking, and there is, both among strangers and among 
groups, a moderate amount of humorous dialogue; not as 
much, perhaps, as in the all-out laughter-getting novel, but 
more than you will ever hear at the parcels end of a post- 
office counter. 

The last thing I want to say about procession-watchers is 
their attitude to the procession itself. They seem to have 
done something towards it. It is difficult to define exactly 
what, because their share extends far beyond standing in 
a line with a lot of other people; but I don’t think it needs 
defining. People will know what I mean when I point out 
a milder example, the proud responsibility felt for a famous 
author once met by a friend’s cousin’s friend. It is an 
attitude which might puzzle the trained logician, but not 
anyone sensible. 


d bey next important occasion I shall deal with is a bit 
of a descent in importance, but it occurred to me when 
I was talking about the present-day clothes situation that 
my readers might like some words on how they act when 


they do wear something new; their bravado on first entering 
a room, the fuss with which they sit down, the way you 
can see them trying out of the corner of their eye to get 
used to their sleeves, their festive approach to shop- 
keepers, the wrapping up in aprons and dusters before 
they will as much as lob a potato into a bowl of water. 
Psychologists say that a newspaper as well as an apron 
and a duster is paradoxically (a word psychologists use to 
heighten obvious effects) the sign of a really feckless clothes- 
wearer, because the people who get the highest ssthetic 
reaction to their new clothes are the people who lose it first. 
Psychologists say also that the least impressive new clothes 
are gloves, I mean in the sense of getting other people to 
remark on them, and that the time our friends are most likely 
to notice a new pair is when we are wearing a very old pair. 

I have already told my readers how they feel on their 
birthdays, but as it was a long time ago and they won’t 
remember I should like to point out again that how they 
feel is important, or entitled to being been nice to. They 
don’t feel quite the same at Christmas, because everyone 
is being nice to everyone, but the accumulative effect is 
even more remarkable. There is hardly a minute of 
Christmas Day when this effect is not manifest in the 
average home, because there is hardly a minute when 
people can have five minutes off—except altogether, to do 
the jigsaw puzzle—without feeling they ought to be as 
busy as everyone else. 
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A Royal Programme 


King George’s Jubilee Trust, which has as its first 
concern the welfare of the youth of this land, publishes 
by gracious permission of His Majesty the King a beau- 
tifully designed souvenir programme of the wedding 
of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and Lieutenant Philip 
Mountbatten, R.N. There are thirty-two pages, which 
include a map of the processional route, a genealogical 
table showing the descent of the bride and the bride- 
groom from Queen Victoria, the order of the marriage 
service, and an outline of ceremony to be observed to 
and from Westminster Abbey. Many photographs of 
the greatest interest are included and an account of the 
activities and the honours of Her Royal Highness and 
Lieutenant Mountbatten. There are contributions from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. George Trevelyan, 
0.M., and the Poet Laureate, and a foreword by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester. The price of this programme, 
produced by Odhams Press, is two-and-sixpence, and the 
whole of the profits are devoted to the funds of the Trust. 











Now for a sterner occasion: the first day in an office. 
On their first day there people notice, as never again, 
the paint, the tea-cups, the office-boy and the squeaky 
floorboards. I mean, they may notice them just as much 
later but not from the point of view of someone who is 
either being shown round, and therefore too flurried to 
notice anything, or sitting down to the first actual piece of 
work and therefore deeply conscious of every smudge on 
the wall. Also on their first day at an office people notice 
how terribly clever the others are, talking as if they had 
been in the office all their lives and making some not bad 
jokes; how forceful other people’s personalities are and how 
difficult their names will be to remember. People have 
a special attitude to their lunch-hour on the first day; they 
would not dream of getting back late, not even as late as 
they are supposed to, and if they have brought a book to 
read at lunch they find it difficult to settle down to because 
they go on thinking about themselves as they read—one of 
the most inefficient ways of reading yet devised. An 
office clock goes round on the first day as almost on no 
other. It does not necessarily go so fast as on ensuing 
busy days, but it goes at the pace of a clock which has not 
yet established relations. 

I should say a word about the people given typewriters to 
work. While office typewriters eventually become dear 
old friends employing the only possible way of putting the 
paper in straight, on the first. day it is the only impossible 
way, but by lunch-time people will have mastered it to the 
extent of having used this particular office address as a 
ruler for years. The only other thing I want to say about 
offices is that if people have brought a very highbrow book 
with them on their first day it will be for the sake of effect, 
but that applies to any day in any office. 

To end on a more festive note I should like to mention 
a small important occasion which is one of the nicest. It 
happens when someone calls to see us and brings us a bunch 
of flowers. What is so nice is that everyone likes having 
flowers and no one thinks a leg-of-mutton shaped parcel 
in tissue paper damp one end can be anything but what it 
is; and psychologists have never decided whether it is more 
exciting to unwrap a parcel you recognize immediately 
than one you have to go down through the shavings for, 
because both are so very exciting indeed. 
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Ballade of Unincurred 
Responsibility 


ARER each day the carriages appear, 
As tank by tank dries up at Duty’s call; 
His own sore feet convey the charioteer, 

The chariot’s face is turned towards the wall. 

Yet ours are thoughts to stem the rising gall 
As meek we muster for the 7.5; 

The threat is flown that held our hearts in thrall; 
We needn’t teach Aunt Isabel to drive. 


Sing, youth of England, be of hearty cheer! 

Urge the gay hoop and chase the careless ball! 
And never, never may you know how near 

Approached your summons to a funeral! 

Now unperturbed the very snail shall crawl, 
The tardiest beetle shall be spared alive; 

The houses stand till Ludlow tower shall fall. 
We needn’t teach Aunt Isabel to drive. 


How had we borne the constant prick of fear, 
The swift reversal and the sudden stall? 
The violence committed on the gear, 
The corybantic progress down the Mall? 
We had not stood it; there had been a brawl. 
Now all is fair, the old affections thrive; 
Perhaps we may inherit after all. 
We needn’t teach Aunt Isabel to drive. 


Envoi 


Prince, pluck up heart. What though our beer be small, 
Our shares descend, our ships do not arrive, 
And brokers’ men are waiting in the hall? 
WE NEEDN’T TEACH AuNT ISABEL TO DRIVE. 
M.H. L. 





‘Mr. and Mrs. Robinson request the pleasure of 
our company at the marriage on their television set of 
Her Royal Highness . . .” 
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All Helps 


after standing at the top of the stairs for a few 

moments to satisfy himself that that was where the 
newcomers had really gone. All the other seats, except 
mine, were empty. It was a damp, misty evening. 

There were two women with an uninterested child. The 
first woman told the conductor where they wanted to go 
and he said “One and a ha’penny, please.” 

The woman drew back her hand sharply and peered up 
at his face. The shining, deserted streets of the City went 
by outside. 

“It was only tenpence when we came,” she said with 
great indignation. 

“Well, it’s gorn up,” said the conductor. ‘You read 
about the cost of living? You read about the Budget? 
That’s what it should be: one and a ha’penny.” 

She made no move to give him the money, but turned 
to her companion. 

“Isn't that what it was?” she said. ‘“‘Tenpence.” 

“That’s right,” the other woman said. 

The first turned again to the conductor and said triumph- 
antly, “There you are. I knew I was right.” 

“You aren’t right, lady,” said the conductor. 
in error. 
“Please.” 

“But look, we got on exactly the same place—didn’t 
we?” (she turned round again) “and—and that’s right! 
We didn’t even come quite as far!” 

The conductor leaned sadly against a seat. “If you had 
come as far,” he observed, “it would have been one and a 
ha’penny.” 

“No, I mean—This time, what I mean, we shan’t have 
gone quite as far. I know.” 

After a pause the conductor said “Maybe you want 
sixpennies, after all. I got some nice sixpennies. Come 
on, have a sixpenny. Take you right past the gates.” 

“Gates! What of?” 

“Leads to somewhere,” he said vaguely. 
do... Now, please. 
ha’penny.” 

“Tenpence.” 

“One and a ha’penny.” 

“Tenpence.” 

“Look, lady,” said the conductor. “I don’t make no 
profit out of this. It’s just the regulation fare, that’s 
all. One and a ha’penny.” 

The bus stopped. Dead silence. He went to the side 
window and looked out, and then stamped thunderously 
twice on the floor. 

After this he leaned against the seat once more and said, 
“My old father had a bald spot, top of his head.” The 
bus eased itself into motion again and he went on, “And 
if there was one thing used to annoy him time he was 
having his dinner it was He staggered slightly as 
the bus lurched—“it was my young brother’s pair of 
budgies. Used to fly past, whoof! whoof! time he was 
having his dinner, and make his head cold. ‘Want to give 
me pewmonia?’ he says. Many a time I’ve heard him say 
that. ‘Want to give me pewmonia?’” 

The woman appeared baffled. “‘What’s that got to 
do——” 

“Oh, well,” said the conductor. “All helps to pass the 
time. Keep the passengers in a good humour, they tell 
us time we’re being trained. Courtesy aids service, you 
seen that on the posters?” He poised an open hand over 
his rack of tickets. 


(ke conductor stumped along to the front of the bus, 


“You are 
It’s one and a ha’penny.” He sounded bored. 


“They all 
Your fares come to one and a 
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The second woman murmured something and the first 
said “Yes. That’s right. How do you make it out? 
For the three of us, and one a half?” 

The conductor lifted his cap and passed a hand over 
his forehead. “Two fives,” he said briefly, “and a two- 
nahf.” 

“But it ought to be two fours and a two!” 

“No. Not from where you got on.” 

“You didn’t see where we got on!” 

“T got eyes in the back of me head,” said the conductor. 
“You got on at that corner. We was stopped for the 
lights. The young lady,” he nodded towards the child 
who stared at him dully, “—the young lady pretty near 
fell her shoe off. Very dangerous thing, get on a bus 
when it’s only stopped for the lights. Anything happens 
you got no redress, see.” 

At the end of another pause loud with the rhythmic 
crepitations and chirpings of the painted woodwork the 
woman suddenly said “Well, and what redress have we 
got for you making us pay too much?” 

““Nobody’s making you ” the conductor began. Then 
he put his rack of tickets on a seat and started to fumble 
in a pocket. “Of course,” he said very gloomily, taking 
a pencil from behind his ear, “you could give me your 
names and addresses.” He stared keenly out of the front 
window at a long, gleaming, empty curve of road, strung 
with sets of traffic lights. He stood with his hand in his 
pocket. ‘But, then,” he went on, very slowly withdrawing 
his hand, ‘‘I should have to take ’em.” 

He bent over and picked up his tickets again; then his 
back was to me as the bell of his punch rang, but I heard 
what he said quite plainly: ‘‘Tenpence, please.” 

As he came weaving his way back to the head of the 
stairs and started down them he tilted his head amiably 
at me and said “All helps to pass the time.” R. M. 





° ° 


The Cabin in the Hills 


HERE is an old cabin hidden in the heart of the 
hills, 
And there I’d go, to dwell with my true love 
Away from crowds, and listen to the boggy rills 
And watch the brave birds and the brassy sky above, 
And hear the telegraph wires that talk in trills 
When the wind blows, cooing like a dying dove. 


And I would go a-shepherding, leaning on my stave, 
Calling wild calls from my crags as from a minaret, 
And you would boil me peaty water for my morning 
shave 
And dry sweet bilberry leaves to be my cigarette, 
And we should keep a cow in a draughty cave 
In the hollow in the heart of the hills where our cabin 
is set. 


And we should have a geranium and half a bed of 
phlox, 
And a yew tree by the harsh wind sideways blown, 
And you would sit at the window and darn my socks 
And make a stew of an old discovered bone; 
Far from the sad world, in the hollow of the rocks, 
You and I should grow old and happy and live and die 
alone. 
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Goatsfoot 


HE affair of Colonel Goatsfoot 

has caused me a good deal of 

inconvenience from first to last. 
It began when I met Sympson in the 
London train and he asked me to have 
lunch with him. Though I had made 
no plans for lunch I did not feel in the 
mood for lunching with Sympson, who 
is the sort of man one either feels in 
the mood for lunching with or not. 
On the spur of the moment I told a 
white lie. 

“T should have enjoyed having 
lunch with you above everything, old 
boy,” I said with spurious ruefulness, 
“but as a matter of fact I’m lunching 
with Colonel Goatsfoot.” 

“Goatsfoot ?” 

“Yes. Surely you remember old 
Goatsfoot? We knew him in East 
Africa. Man with a moustache.” 

“Of course. White moustache, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Whitish,” I said guardedly. 

As it happened I lunched with my 
new literary agent, B. Gilkes. I rang 
up B. Gilkes and fixed up to meet him 
at my club, and only when he turned 
up did I find that it was a her. Rather 
a pretty her as hers go nowadays. 
And of course just as we were discussing 
Scandinavian rights over the prunes 
Sympson came in and sat at another 
table and shook his head in a meaning 
sort of way. 

When I got home Edith asked me 
whom I had lunched with, and I had 
just told her in an offhand way that I 
lunched with my literary agent when 
Sympson came in. 

“Was it your literary agent you 
lunched with?” he asked. “TIT thought 
you told me you were going to lunch 
with Colonel Goatsfoot ?” 

My mind worked quickly, and it 
is never a success when it works 
quickly. 

“Colonel Goatsfoot is my literary 
agent,” I said. 

“T thought your literary agent,” said 
Edith, “‘was B. Gilkes?” 

‘*B. Gilkes is his trade name,” I said. 
“The Goatsfoots are an old county 
family, and the Colonel does not like it 
to be generally known that he is having 
to earn a precarious crust as a literary 
agent.” 

Sympson nodded understandingly. 

“No doubt that is also the reason,” 
he said, ‘““why he goes about disguised 
as a rather pretty young lady.” 

Luckily Edith had gone out of the 
room for a moment, and my mind was 
able to work quickly again. 

“The young lady was the Colonel’s 
partner,” I said, “Miss Gunderwick. 





























“I can’t think what gave me the idea.” 


The Colonel had to dash off before the 
prunes came.” 

Altogether the collection of white lies 
seemed to me at the time to be fairly 
adequate, but the ridiculous behaviour 
of Edith and Sympson ever since has 
convinced me that they were not 
entirely deceived. It began when 
Sympson said casually that he thought 
he knew Miss Gunderwick’s sister, who 
lived in Salisbury; and then a little 
later Edith told me that Colonel 
Goatsfoot had rung up to say that he 
could place a ten-line poem on Winter 
in a Canadian magazine, and so of 
course I had to sit down and write a 
ten-line poem on winter. After that 
Colonel Goatsfoot and Miss Gunder- 
wick were constantly on the telephone, 
always when I was out, and they left 
the most absurd messages. Never in 
my life have I had such an energetic 
pair of literary agents. The last straw 
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came when Sympson said that he had 
met Colonel Goatsfoot in London and 
paid him a pound that I owed him. 
Short of admitting that I had been 
engaged in wholesale prevarication I 
had no choice but to pay up, but I 
decided to have no more of it, and the 
next day the telephone rang again, this 
time when Edith was out. 

When she came back I told her that 
Colonel Goatsfoot and Miss Gunder- 
wick had been married by special 
licence and had flown to East Africa 
to grow ground-nuts. 


° ° 


Unhelpful Attitude 
“TRAVELLERS WILL Not, BE 
DIRECTED 
ASSURANCE AT YARMOUTH 
MEETING.” 
Heading in “Yarmouth Mercury.” 
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“I bet you all our dinners .will be burnt to a cinder, Ethel.” 


From the Chinese 


Anniversary 


HE tunnel is long, 
But it must have an end: 
And—who knows ?— 
outside 
The sun may shine. 


The hill is high, 
The gradient exhausting; 
The peak cannot be seen: 
But—who knows ?— 
The brow above us 
May be the last. 


Night falls. 
The wood is dark, 


And seems to have no perimeter. 


The vegetation is obstructive, 
Damp, ‘ 
Inedible, 

And full of wild beasts. 


Some might say 
That we were going round 
And round. 
But—who knows ?— 
Our course may be correct, 
And lead us to-morrow 
Into sunny uplands, 
Or, better still, 
Green pastures. 


The lane is narrow, 
Muddy and dismal; 
Plodding along 
Between the high dark banks 
We can’t see a thing. 
But—who knows ?— 
At the next bend 
We may emerge 
Into the broad high 
road. 
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Let us therefore be merry, 
Wave the flags, 

Blow trumpets, 
Have confidence 

In our dear rulers, 
And praise the State, 

Which is more wise than we. 


The only thing is— 
The Russians 
(Bless them) 
- Have been doing this 
For thirty years. 


The Spiv 
A little grey man, 
Not old but elderly, 
No longer gainfully employed 
By anyone 
At anything: 
And yet not idle. 
None is more active 
Under the sun— 
Not for himself 
But for his fellows. 
He might sit easily 
In his warm house, 
Reading a book, 
Or in his garden 
Potter about, 
Enjoying, prolonging, 
The autumn of life. 
Instead, 
He is a County Councillor, 
He is on the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, 
The Thames Conservancy, 
The Metropolitan Water Board, 
A harbour authority, 
A Royal Commission, 
The governing body 
Of a school, 
A library, 
An asylum, 
Three hospitals, 
And a club or two. 
Half the time 
He is in the Chair: 
The other half 
He is in Committee. 
All the time 
He is travelling about 
In some discomfort, 
Feeling his years. 
All this 
He does without reward: 
And how, you ask me, 
Can he do that? 
“Because, through a long 
Laborious life, 
He ventured to save 
Some money 
And invest it 
In productive industries 
And Government securities.” 


“A rentier ? 
But how disgusting!” 
A: P. &. 
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“And don’t g0 and ruin the whole thing by crying 
like you did at mx wedding.” 


H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HEN I had written the Belle-Lettre that follows 

I was overcome by dreadful doubts whether my 

readers would get the full value out of it or would 
have to wait until some learned editor, after years of work 
on the text, provided them with the aids they require. 
| have therefore edited it myself and it should now be 
possible for students seeking the highest honours to study it 
without the feeling they are missing something. Of course 
this has meant that the Belle-Lettre itself has had to be 
shrunk a bit to make room, but a very minor drawback is 
what such shrinkage is. 


PREFACE 


Now that my labours on this work have been brought to 
a close I am fain to acknowledge the great assistance I 
have received from helpers too numerous for mention. 
It would, however, be expedient for me to single out 
my wife. 
INTRODUCTION 


Harmony Jenkins, after roistering in youth, has settled 
down to make a firm contribution to English Literature. 
He owes nothing to anyone. He is a plain, straight- 
forward writer who uses the language with discrimination 
and restraint. His Belles-Lettres are remarkably like the 
life-blood of a great master and keep all age-groups from 
the chimney in the winter and the refrigerator in the 
summer. Mistakes, if any, are due to copyists, printers, 
pirates, etc. He is much loved by all who know him. 


TEXT 
““Wuat I Dip In My Ho trpays.” 


In my holidays I went walks. 


When it was wet I stayed 
indoors and read books. 


I also played with the billiard- 
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table. I ate four meals a day and one day there was a 
stew with chicken in it. The weather was hot most days, 
but one day it was not hot and some people said that the 
days were drawing in. 

I went on the beach and saw a dead crab. I also climbed 
some small rocks with seaweed on top of them. The sea 
was rough one day so I did not bathe for fear of being 
knocked down jt was so rough. 

There were some pierrots on the pier and I went to see 
them. They were very funny. A fat man made some 
jokes and another man had to have them explained to him. 
It was very funny. 

When we had finished our holiday we came home and 
I thought we had had a very good holiday and was sorry 
to come home. I cannot think of any more to write. 


Notes 


In my holidays ... Not beginning a sentence with “I” 
is characteristic of good prose. 

I also played ... An interesting variation of the more 
usual construction in which “I” comes later in the sentence. 
N.B.—Only a genius may take liberties. 

Four mealsaday... Probably breakfast, lunch, tea and 
dinner. It is possible, however, that the last meal was the 
so-called “high tea.” In Norman times breakfast was 
partaken of earlier than now, frequently the previous night. 

Some people said, etc.... It is frequently remarked in 
late summer that the days are drawing in. We see here 
the writer going direct to life for his models. 

Dead crab . . . Possibly, but not certainly, Cancer 
pagurus. 

Rough ...rough... The repetition of the word “rough”’ 
emphasizes the roughness of the sea. 

Pierrots. The origin of pierrots is still disputed by 
scholars. They were almost certainly unknown in Ancient 
Egypt. They may have been introduced into Western 
Europe by disciples of Mithras. The traditional costume 
has few resemblances to that of troubadours and hence is 
probably not Provengal in origin. The word ‘“ Harlequin” 
is thought in Oxford to be connected with the Italian 
“arleccino.” The word ‘Columbine’ first appears in 
English in 1727. 

A fat man... N.B.—Monosyllables giving an effect of 
economy and directness. 

When ...home... The construction is—The adverbial 
conjunction “when” introduces (?) a temporal clause 
dependent on the verb “came.” 

Sorry. Meiosis. 

I... write. Typical of the writer’s fearless honesty. 
H. J. scorns padding, cf. Gk. Anth., passim. 


Aprennix I. H.J.’s Vocabulary 


As far as I can see at a quick glance there are only four 
words of Romance origin in the passage. In fact, the 
strong Saxon element almost makes one think one is back 
in the days of Beowulf. The proportion of vowels to 
consonants is 369 to 378 (E. & O.E.). The simplicity 
of the diction accords well with the pure emotion it describes 
(joy). Note the absence of terms taken from the Natural 
Sciences, Astrology, Metaphysics, etc. 
have got purged some time. 


His style must 


Appenpix II. Has H.J. visited Arabia ? 


There is no evidence whatever that he has, not a scintilla, 
not an iota subscript. 


AppenDix III. The reference to “books” in the second line. 
The problem of what books the writer read is difficult, 
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but attractive to the academic mind. We can rule out 
Cesar’s De Bello Gallico right away. You either can’t 
read it and are made to or can read it and don’t. It is not 
a book you would find on a holiday. Wordsworth’s Guide 
to the Lake District, though of some merit, would not be 
much use by the sea. Of course the author does not say 
where he was, and if it was Barrow-in-Furness he could 
easily have got to the Lakes by bus. We cannot, therefore, 
completely dismiss the possibility from our minds. Buffon, 
(Zuvres Choisies, seems unlikely on stylistic grounds: the 
passage doesn’t read as if the writer had just been soaking 
himself in French. As he says “books” and not “book” 
it is improbable that he read Finnegans Wake. The 
question remains, therefore, in a state of scholarly dubiety. 


APPENDIX IV. New light on Buffon 


The best place to start looking would be the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. Our own British Museum has quite 
a nice collection of books, however, and should not be 
despised by the beginner. 


APPENDIX V. The date of the foundation of the Bibliotheque 


Nationale. 1520 (circa). 


Lady Addle and the Royal 
Wedding 


ERHAPS it is natural that this week’s joyous event 

should bring to me an almost overpowering sense of 

nostalgia for bygone days. For have I not attended 
fourteen royal weddings, nine coronations, and all the best 
court funerals since 1880? I well remember one occasion— 
the marriage of Prince Paul of Begonia to one of the 
Bourbon girls. We were “all set” for departure, our 
trunks packed, the servants already in the brake, when 
suddenly we made the awful discovery that nobody knew 
which station to drive to because we weren’t sure where 
Begonia was. Papa, always a brilliant geographical 
scholar, was convinced that it was in Europe somewhere, 
but even that was not quite sufficient guide and we had to 
send post-haste to the Begonian Legation for further 
information. As usual, Papa was right, and we had a 
delightful visit to that charming little country, which 
is famous for stilt-walking, and for its export of 
moth-balls. 

I think the most picturesque royal wedding I ever 
remember was that of Prince Michael of Goulashia— 
Mipsie’s step-son—when every single thing was encased in 
flowers, even the bombs which, by tradition, were always 
thrown at every royal bridal equipage, though for several 
generations now they have contained no explosives. 
Another wonderful spectacle was the marriage of H.H. 
the Maharajah of Futsore. Literally hundreds of the 
famous family breed of pink elephants were in the pro- 
cession, so gorgeously caparisoned that one could scarcely 
believe they were real. Indeed, I recall one British general 
being treated for a faint because he was convinced that 
the creatures only existed in his imagination. I heard 
afterwards that the Maharanee was divorced because she 
refused to submit to his highness’s favourite- elephant 
sleeping, as in his bachelor days, at the foot of the bed. 

However, many other royal marriages are happy, as I, 
who have been the privileged confidante of more than one 


royal heart, can testify. The world said that the union of 
King Ferdinand of Jura and the lovely Princess Elena of 
Schlippinge-Holster was purely for state reasons. But I 
know that a deep bond of love and sympathy existed 
between them, as the following small anecdotes will show. 
Once, at the opera in Vienna, I saw them both start at 
exactly the same moment when a loud bang occurred behind 
the scenes. Another time, soon after the 1914-18 war, 
when they toured the front line in France, regardless of 
personal danger, the Queen was just about to step into a 
shell-hole, when instantly her husband’s hand shot out and 
with loving solicitude guided her steps to safety. 

And so we come to our own royal romance and the great 
occasion to-morrow. Luckily I have never worn my 
dresses very short, but even so, with this new fashion, my 
best rust-coloured satin, made specially for the Jubilee, 
did not look quite right, until I had the happy thought of 
borrowing the velvet pelmet in Addle’s dressing-room, 
which is almost the same colour, or was before it faded— 
and stitching it on the bottom. My sable stole looks a 
trifle narrow for to-day, but I have backcombed it to 
bunch it out somewhat—and of course pearls cover a 
multitude of sins! I would rather like to have had a new 
dress, but Mipsie needed the coupons so desperately for her 
“going-away dress” after the wedding. She says that she 
cannot really share the joy of the royal couple unless she 
keeps pace with them in change of raiment. What loyalty, 
and what wonderful idealism from one who has had four 
unhappy marriages! M. D. 


























“Flello, listeners. 
on the roof of St. Margaret’s ...” 


Here I am perched precariously 
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10th.—The plaster cows 
and sheep that were parading 
the streets of London as part 
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Monday, November 10th.—House of Commons: House of 
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the people!” taking away 
from the only body that 
could check the will of 
the Government a great deal 


of the annual Lord Mayor’s Lords. of its power. 
Show had not a more arti- Tuesday, November 11th.—House of Commons: Enter Mr. But the day would come 
ficial air than the debate on Churchill. when the Government would 


the reform of the House of 
Lords which began in the 
House of Commons to-day. 
The plans had been heralded 
as a great constitutional issue, and the 
Labour M.P.s had cheered lustily when 
the advent of the reform Bill was first 
announced. 

But when Mr. HERBERT Morrison, 
Lord President of the Council, got up 
to move the Second Reading of the 
measure there were vast open red 
leather spaces on the benches behind 
him. At one time seventy -nine 
Labour Members listened to the Minis- 
ter. And even Mr. Morrison (whose 
obvious sincerity in political matters 
is one of his greatest charms) seemed 
to be singularly unconvinced by the 
case he was presenting. He carefully 
read the whole speech—an unusual 
procedure for so ready and able a 
debater, and seemed to be trailing his 
coat (in vain) in every other sentence. 

Maybe he was handicapped by the 
absence, on account of a chill, of Mr. 
Winston CHURCHILL, who was down 
to move the rejection of the Bill. 
Whatever the cause, Mr. Morrison 
seemed glad when his clear and closely- 
argued speech was over. His case 
was that the Will of the People must 
always prevail against the non-elected. 

Then Sir Davip MAXwELL-F YFE, for 
the Conservatives, made great play 
with the fact that Mr. Morrison had 
cited the insistence of the Lords on 
meeting on September 9th, while the 
Commons were still in recess, as an 
example of the dangerous and sub- 
versive “state of mind” of their 
Lordships. It was true that the 
Lords had not held up any Govern- 
ment plans—but they had forced a 
meeting of their House while the 
Great Elected were on holiday, and 
for that they were to be punished. 

But the fact was, said Sir Davin, 
that the Government had no mandate 
for “‘reform” of the House of Lords, 
nor was there either reason or public 
demand for the change proposed. 

The only change proposed by the 
Government is that the period in which 
the Lords may hold up a Bill passed 
by the Commons shall be reduced from 
two years toone. A sub-clause makes 
this retroactive, to cover any Bill 
which has been thrown out twice before 
the Lords’ reform comes into force. 

The political gossips saw in this a 
desire to force through, even against 


Wednesday, November 12th.—House of Commons: A Few 
Spots More Austerity. 
Thursday, November 13th.—House of Commons: A Surprise 
from the Chancellor. 


the Lords’ resistance, a Bill to national- 
ize the iron and steel industry. The 
same gossips said the reform plan had 
been the price of peace in the Cabinet 
when it was decided to put off, for a 
session at least, the steel nationaliza- 
tion plan. 

When Sir Davip had finished the 
debate became nearly as thin as the 
attendance. 
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21. Mr. Lipson (Cheltenham) 


(JTURSDA Y, November 11th. —To 
- everybody’s surprise, just as Ques- 
tion-time was ending, in walked Mr. 
CHURCHILL, looking a trifle pale and 
coughing a little, but with a glint in 
his eye and a packet of notes in his 
hand. The moment the Lords’ reform 
Bill was called again, he was up—and, 
very much, doing. 

At first the Labour Members were 
inclined to be boisterous and inter- 
rupted him a good deal, but Mr. 
CHURCHILL is an old hand with hecklers, 
and before long he had silence, broken 
only by the long gusts of laughter 
which greeted his attacks on Ministers. 
He has not been in such form for 
months, and the crowded Treasury 
Bench eyed him apprehensively. 

As a free-born Englishman, he cried, 
he objected to all dictators, whether 
Hitler or Attlee. It was impertinent 
for Ministers to adopt an arrogant 
attitude and to say “To hell .with 
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go out unwept, unhonoured 
and unsung — and, Mr. 
CHURCHILL added, exercis- 
ing as an afterthought a 
prerogative of mercy, “unhung.” 

The Home Secretary, Mr. CHUTER 
Epg, who, like his Ministerial colleague, 
seemed to lack conviction of the 
strength of his own case, pleaded that 
all the Government asked was “‘politi- 
cal equality ” so that a Labour Govern- 
ment would not go in fear of the 
House of Lords. 

The debate then went into the 
doldrums again, but the House filled 
up to hear a vigorous and telling, 
but good-humoured, speech by Mr. 
ANTHONY EDEN. He said the Lords 
had not prevented the Government 
from taking any steps to solve the 
economic crisis—and would not do so. 
This was a murky and miserable little 
Bill, bred by Dissension out of Despair. 

The Prime Minister (who, naturally, 
cannot see what goes on behind him) 
criticized the Conservatives for their 
small attendance at the debate, and 
said they had drawn red _ herrings 
across the trail—this, apparently, 
being a tu quoque to the Conservatives’ 
charge that the reform plan was 
merely a distraction to cover the 
Government’s failure in the economic 
field. All that the Government’s Bill 
proposed to do, said Mr. ATTLEE, was 
to redress the balance between the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

With this, the rival forces trooped 
into the division lobbies, and the Bill 
was given a Second Reading by 345 
votes to 194. Even this did not 
produce any noticeable excitement. 
Perhaps the House was waiting for the 
thrills of an emergency Budget, which 
Mr. Hueu Datton, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, produced on 


EDNESDAY, November 12th, and 

which certainly drew the crowds. 
The benches were crowded and the 
atmosphere intense. 

On the table was a yellow cup con- 
taining the traditional “ milk-like fluid” 
beloved of the old-time sketch-writer. 
And there was a gap on the Treasury 
Bench, where the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was due to take his seat. 
After a moment, he entered with the 
battered dispatch-box Mr. Gladstone 
used. There was an apprehensive 
silence. But a few moments later, 
Major MILNER, the Chairman of Ways 
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“T am sorry about your trouble with the magician, old man—I don’t suppose you'll be wanting 
your clothing coupons for some time now, will you?” 


and Means, called on the Chancellor to 
speak. 

Mr. DaLTon went straight to the 
point. The Budget, as it stood, was 
going, in all probability, to produce a 
handsome surplus, so the Government 
was not in need of cash. But the drive 
for overseas trade was going to mean 
fewer and fewer goods in the shops. 
And, there being few things to buy, the 
stage was set for inflation. “Too much 
money chasing too few goods,” as the 
text-books have it. 

So the thing to do was to skim off 
some of the people’s money, said Mr. 
Darton. A dog-in-the-manger pro- 
ceeding, since the Government did not 
really want it. The ideal way would 
be for the owners of the money to lend 
it to the Government. But savings 
were falling, so something less pleasant 
had to be substituted—more taxes. 
But not a tax on bookmakers, because 
that would mean “‘too many officials 
chasing too few bookmakers,” and 
would waste money and man-power. 

Purchase tax on most things, how- 
ever, would go up, there would be a 
penny on a pint of beer, five shillings 
on a bottle of whisky. Nothing on 
income tax,-but those who owed taxes 


for more than three months would have 
to pay three per cent. interest on the 


debt. The tax on profits would be 
doubled. 
Mr. Darton bristled as he com- 


plained that the Conservative Opposi- 
tion had (so he said) advocated the re- 
duction of food subsidies, which would 
cost, this year, £392,000,000. He 
looked sternly across at the Conserva- 
tive benches, and gained the expected 
cheer from his followers when he said 
he did not intend to make any cuts. 
Then he paused and went on: “But 

..” and it was the turn of the Con- 
servatives to cheer ironically. The 
“But” preceded the statement that 
the present figure for subsidies must be 
the ‘‘ceiling” and that there could be 
no further increases. There might, 
however, be some rearrangement of the 
way the money was used, so as to con- 
centrate on the most essential foods. 

Tobacco? Well, smokers were not 
saving as much as they ought—they 
were smoking 80 per cent. of the pre- 
last-Budget amount. So...he... 
had . . . considered the matter .. . 
but did not intend to alter the present 
taxation. 

There was a gasp as Members 
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realized that they had been sold a pup, 
and then a roar of relieved cheers. 

A ten per cent. tax on greyhound tote 
stakes and the same tax on football 
pool wagers—and that was all. Mr. 
Datton sat down, after a speech 
lasting fifty-nine minutes. 

Everybody seemed too relieved to 
make speeches, and the debate was a 
short one. Then everybody went away 
to celebrate, or something. 


IPIHURSDAY, November 13th.—Mr. 

Datton was asked about an 
apparent “leakage” of information 
about the Budget, which had appeared 
in a London evening newspaper last 
night. The Chancellor handsomely 
admitted that the information had 
come from him, and offered his deep 
apology for an “indiscretion.” Nor 
would any questions from the other 
side induce him to take the normal way 
out and blame the enterprising journal- 
ist who had got the “scoop.” 

The House gave the Chancellor a 
cheer which mingled sympathy and 
admiration in equal proportions. Then 
they went on to talk about details. 

Some hours later it was announced 
that Mr. Datton had resigned. 
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“Yes, dear, the organ’s ALWAYS an extra.” 


A Journalist Remembers. 


R. McGARGLE, editor of T'he 
Plough, always maintained 
that a journalist could write 

with ease on any subject if only he 
would read it up beforehand. Harvey 
McClutch, the chief reporter, was of 
another opinion. ‘Go out,” he said, 
“and take life by the throat! You 
would not be likely to find Shelley 
reading about cumulus before writing 
‘The Cloud.’ He would be out, study- 
ing his subject at first hand. If Mr. 
McGargle had asked him for a thousand 
words on the Buff Orpington, as he 
asked me last month, he wouldn’t have 
flown to an encyclopedia. He’d have 
spent the next ten days in a hen- 
house, as I did!” 

“At this date,” I replied diffidently, 
“it is surely not easy to decide what 
Shelley’s reaction would have been to 
a request for a thousand words on the 
Buff Orpington. As to studying the 
subject at first hand, let us remember 
‘Kubla Khan’ and ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
Nor is it likely that Tennyson 
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shouldered his way into the front rank 
at Balaclava. Moreover,” I went on, 
warming to my subject, “a solitary 
boyhood spent in the depths of the 
country has made me bashful and 
retiring, so that I do not make friends 
easily. Far from grasping life by the 
throat, it is as much as I can do to ring 
the bell on my pennyfarthing without 
feeling a fool.” 

It was not often that I ventured as 
far as this with Mr. McClutch, who 
was a man of powerful personality, 
giant physique and uncertain temper. 
However, he did not seem to take my 
wordsamiss. Stepping to the window, 
he threw it open. ‘‘Down there,” he 
said, pointing to the crowded pave- 
ment, ‘‘is the mysterious whirlpool of 
London. Tens of thousands jostle 
together, each with his secret pent 
within his breast. See that tall, 
stoutly-built man rush across the 
street! What does fate hold in store 
forhim? Isittriumph? Isit disaster?” 

“T think it’s Mr. McGargle going out 
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to lunch,” I said, leaning out of the 
window. 

“You have a pipe and a supply 
of tobacco?” queried Mr. McClutch, 
ignoring my remark. 

“Certainly,” I said. Actually, I had 
only become a smoker the previous 
day. Mr. McGargle had raised my pay 
by half-a-crown a week, and I had 
rushed out and bought a meerschaum 
pipe, a hookah for my lodgings, three 
pounds of tobacco and a box of cigars. 

“With a pipe and tobacco, a phrase 
or two about the weather, and an 
inquiry as to the time of day,” declared 
Mr. McClutch, “you are fully equipped 
to dredge the depths of humanity in 
the pursuit of your calling, be you 
bashful or bold as brass. When every 
journalist in London was seeking news 
of ‘Yolky’ Henderson, the kidnapped 
Hampshire egg-king, I discovered his 
whereabouts in half an hour with a 
‘Cold for the time of the year’ and 
a fill of Farmers’ Footsteps. Tact and 
circumspection, of course, are essential. 
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As a young reporter I used to stare 
open-mouthed into my informant’s 
face, every now and then silencing him 
with a violent nudge and scribbling in 
my notebook as if for a wager. To-day, 
I rarely reveal the nature of my calling. 
I understand that Peet, of Byre and 
Stall, actually adopts some sort of 
disguise when seeking material, but I 
hardly think it is necessary.” 

Mr. McClutch volunteered to demon- 
strate his methods if I cared to accom- 
pany him for an hour or so, and [ 
readily agreed. Ten minutes later we 
dismounted from our pennyfarthings 
at the door of a small public-house 
through which could be heard laughter 
and shouting. 

“The English Inn,” said Mr. 
McClutch, “where philosophy slowly 
ripens to maturity in the sunshine of 
good ale, and all cares and vexations 
are wafted away on aromatic clouds of 
tobacco-smoke!”’ 

Here the door was flung violently 
open, and a small man in a bowler-hat 
flew through the air, to fall with a 
crash on the pavement. 

“Out with your notebook, lad!” 
exclaimed Mr. McClutch. ‘‘What an 
opening for a short story!” 

I followed him into the tavern, 
having jotted down in my _ book: 
“Small man, bowler-hat, violent fall.” 

At the bar, Mr. McClutch threw a 
sixpence on the counter, called loudly 
for two pints of ale, and turned to his 
neighbour, a stout man with a drooping 
moustache. 

“It’s a fine day,” he said. 

The man eyed him in silence for a 
moment and then exclaimed “Jim 
Potts’ll be king of Stepney yet!” 

Mr. McClutch took a pull at his beer 
and produced pipe and tobacco. 

“And who may Jim Potts be?” he 
asked. 

“I’m Jim Potts,” was the reply. 

As I was pondering over this ex- 
change, and reflecting gloomily that 
though it would no doubt have been 
worth at least a couple of sonnets to 
Wordsworth, it seemed to mean little 
or nothing to me, I was joined at the 
bar by a tall, thin man with a large 
beard and luxuriant whiskers. Ex- 
hilarated by the ale, to which I was 
unaccustomed, and determined to sink 
myself completely in the warm, rich 
tide of humanity, I instantly turned to 
him and asked him the time. 

“Twelve-thirty,” he replied in a 
tather hoarse voice. 

“What is your profession?” I 
inquired boldly. 

“IT am at present employed,” he 
answered, “in the exploration of the 
sea-bottom off the south coast of 
England.” 
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“Of course, 1 ’ad what they'd call a quiet wedding.” 


“Excellent!” I cried. “Fill up your 
pipe with Barnyard Mixture, and tell 
me, is this position well paid?” 

“Three pounds a week,” he replied, 
“and find your own diving-suit. In 
addition, we receive what we call 
rheumatism money. The amount is 
fixed by a committee sitting under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. They base their cal- 
culations on a figure arrived at by 
multiplying the age of the recipient by 
the average depth worked at, in feet.” 

“And how do you find the sea- 
bottom?” I asked. 

“Tt’s simply a matter of lowering 
away,” he answered. 

“No, no!” I exclaimed. “I mean, 
what is its general condition ?”’ 

“Very rocky, very rocky,” he replied. 
“Things are in a pretty mess down 
there, I can tell you!” 
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After a little more conversation in 
which my companion volunteered 
some interesting details of his pro- 
fession which I committed eagerly to 
memory, gloating over the rich vein of 
material 1 had struck, I ventured to 
ask him his name. 

“T am willing to wager a shilling 
that it is well known to you,” he 
said. 

“Done!” I cried, banging the coin 
on the counter. 

“Peet; of Byre and Stall!” he ex- 
claimed, picking it up with a triumph- 
ant laugh and dashing his beard and 
whiskers to the floor. 

Speechless with anger and disap- 
pointment I turned to Mr. McClutch 
and suggested that we should take our 
departure. “Let us grasp the world 
by the throat somewhere else,” I said 
bitterly. 








A Glimpse of Greatness 


differentiated the Neolithic from 

the Palxolithic Age comma,” I 
said, employing a freedom of gesture 
to which my audience, consisting of 
a rusty scythe and a couple of dozen 
bean-poles, was scarcely in a position 
to object, “it was the fact that the 
woolly rhinoceros comma having served 
its purpose in’ the inscrutable march 
of evolution comma had disappeared 
comma leaving the zoos of the future 
the poorer and the rhinoceroses of the 
future notably less woolly stop Glacial 
fauna comma believed by those best 
qualified to speak confidently of this 
period to have possessed a frigid beauty 
al] its own comma had also passed———” 

“T say, are we in the way?” 

“Oughtn’t you to be at school?” I 
demanded, whipping off my spectacles 
and bringing my eyebrows together in 
a way I know how. 

“It’s Wednesday.” 

“Well, if you really want to know, 
I was dictating to the westernmost 
of my two secretaries, a Miss Hap- 
worth-Osprang. That to which you 
have been eavesdropping is part of the 
opening chorus to my History of 
Human Endeavour, in twelve or it may 
be twenty-four vols, and jolly fat 
vols at that.” 

“But you haven’t got a secretary, 
not even one.” 

“Let me speak,” I begged. “And 
stop making that horrible noise with 
your rubber boots, which were sent 
to you all the way from America for 
quite other purposes. This Miss Hap- 
worth-Osprang, whom I was very lucky 
to find, for she has not only the most 
intellectual pimples and thick blue 
glasses but also a treble first in the 
Pleistocene Tripos, is seated uprightly, 
for she loves her work, and why not, 
at a-costly Chippendale desk in the 
corner there where I’ve chalked the x 
on the floor.” 

“But the scythe will cut off her 
head,” they objected eagerly. 

“Not Miss Hapworth-Osprang’s,” I 
assured them. “But in any case the 
scythe will be banished. So will that 
heap of mouldering pippins. There 
will have to be great changes, I am the 
first to admit. Some nice tapestry, 
say of one of those oblong dogs running 
after a deer, will hang from the rafters, 
and under Miss Hapworth-Osprang 
will be a priceless Persian rug.” 

“TI wonder where that’s coming 
from?” 

“Persia,” I said. “Now the polished 
steel table at which Miss Pranksome- 
Lofting will earn her living ”—and 


T: one thing more than another 


I pointed to the other end of the barn 
where the gardening tools lay richly 
entwined with logs, tricycles and hen 
food—“is a very different piece of 
nonsense. So for that matter is Miss 
Pranksome-Lofting herself. She is the 
daughter of a white, or fairly white, 
Russian sculptor i 

“Please——” 

“and when I tell you she was 
a trapeze artist before selling out her 
face for the advancement of lipstick 
throughout the world it would be 
insulting your intelligences to describe 
her further. She will be smothered 
in platinum bangles and sit on a model 
of the Albert Memorial surrounded by 
leopard-skins, chewing a scarlet cigar- 
ette-holder a yard long while I dictate 
to her my best selling novel entitled 
It’s Quicker to Walk.” 

“Tt sounds soppy.” 

“That’s the last thing, believe me, 
it will be. Lovely ladies will flit in 
and out of casinos, their mink pockets 
bulging with bombs, while Balkan 
gentlemen in side whiskers will draw 
on a pool of helicopters, submarines 
and jet hansom-cabs to——” 

“You couldn’t dictate to two secre- 
taries at once.” 

“IT could give Miss Hapworth- 
Osprang a slab of the Stone Age to get 
on with and then I could stroll down to 
Miss Pranksome-Lofting in a haze of 
cigar-smoke and shoot a couple of 
pages of concentrated enthralment. 
Then back to Miss Hapworth-Osprang 
with another load of early river gravel 
and so on through the long, arduous 
hours of a busy writer’s day.” 

“But why?” 

“Why?” I cried. “Surely you can 
see the advantages of being the most 
famous author in the world? At 
present there are only two known 
methods of bringing a man of letters 
to the attention of the public, and they 
are both played out. One is to photo- 
graph him in his study just after a 
heavy meal, the other is to present him 
prodding goldfish in a garden pool 
with a walking-stick, watched gloomily 
by a favourite poodle. No wonder the 
whole world shudders at the caption 
‘Famous Author At Home.’ Don’t 
you realize that once it gets round that 
in a beautiful barn stinking of tithe and 
stiff with ships’ timbers r 

“We can’t be sure it’s a ship’s 
timber.” 

“We can’t be sure it isn’t—in the 
heart of the English countryside such 
a dramatic attempt is being made to 
apply the latest principles of stepped- 
up production to serious writing, 
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the effect will be galvanic. Film. 
magnates will be dropping on us by 
parachute, clawing one another as they 
fall. The lanes will be blocked for 
miles with the massive runabouts of 
foreign correspondents. Queues of 
publishers will stretch right across the 
heath. The undergrowth will be 
choked with snarling editors. Flash- 
lights will turn the rural night to 
rural 24 

“Honestly, it’s no good. For one 
thing you’d never get any work done 
with all that happening.” 

“For another, who’s going to pay 
for the leopard-skins?” 

“And where are we to keep every- 
thing if you fill the barn with double- 
barrelled secretaries ?” 

“You don’t understand,” I said, 
very patiently. ‘This idea is really 
big stuff.” 

“If you want to make a fortune out 
of the barn let’s do as I suggested and 
have circus elephants as paying guests 
through the summer.” 

“Or give terrific lobster teas to spivs.” 

I sighed. 

“Would it be O.K. in the meantime 
if we marked out the floor for hop- 
scotch?” they asked. 

“Tear the thing down if it helps,” 
I said, and turned sadly back towards 
my study. ERIc. 
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Your Wages and 
Mine 
(A plain guide to the financial situation, 


with a warning in place of the usual 
appendix.) 


RS. TOPPING completed her 

tour of inspection by selecting 

a book from my shelves and 
banging it powerfully against her 
thigh. There was very little dust. 

“T can give you three mornings a 
week at six shillings,” she said, “but 
only for the time being, mind.” 

“Am I to regard the three mornings 
or the six shillings as the temporary 
item?” I said. 

“The money. I shall expect more 
if the subsidies come off.” 

“Oh, I see. You want me to write 
a clause into our agreement putting 
your remuneration on a sliding scale 
with the cost-of-living index?” 

“That’s about it.” 

We engaged Mrs. Topping and 
became the envy of our friends and 
neighbours. 

But the agreement has placed me in 
an awful dilemma. You see, I am not 
at all sure that I can honour it. If 
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“No, sir, [ WOuLDN’r emigrate if I were fifty years younger. 
as anywhere in the world if ye be prepared to rough it.” 


the cost of living rises much more I 
shall be unable to employ Mrs. Topping 
even at her present rate without cut- 
ting the calorific intake (as it were) of 
my family to a dangerously low level. 
If I could screw up enough courage I 
might ask my employer—in writing of 
course—whether he could possibly see 
his way clear to meet me half-way and, 
well, link my salary, no matter how 
loosely, with the cost-of-living index. 
But my courage has a defective thread 
or something and refuses to be screwed 
up for long. Besides, I am extremely 
doubtful whether such a craven appeal 
would be in the best interests, in the 
long run, of the working population to 
which I undoubtedly belong. 

A little patience and I will explain. 
At the moment about four million 
trade-unionists and Mrs. Topping have 
their wages tied to the cost of living. 
When prices rise their money earnings 
rise too, so that their real wages remain 
constant. Thus every scarcity which 
causes an increase in prices is pushed 
on to the shoulders of the rest of the 
working population—the section which 
does not have its wages linked to the 
cost-of-living index. 


Now, if this is true (and I shall look 
pretty silly if it isn’t, eh?) it means 
that before long everybody with a grain 
of sense will be negotiating new wage 
agreements. And some fine day we'll 
all be sliding in the groove together. 

What will Mr. Dalton* do then? 
Well, he will certainly need all his 
ingenuity to pretend there is no in- 
flation. His best course, I imagine, 
would be to engineer strikes at the 
Royal Mint and in the Issuing Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England. (Note, 
please, that a strike in any other section 
of industry would encourage inflation.) 
He might do this by increasing the 
stints in some way. The notes could 
be made larger and of blotting-paper: 
operatives at the Mint might be asked 
to fashion their coins from cold quick- 
silver. But the Chancellor will know 
best. 

Even so, he will be quite unable to 
resist the popular demand for savings, 
pensions and family allowances to 
follow wages into the cost-of-living 
groove. If the index rises by fifty per 
cent. every investor will claim £1 10s. 





*T use the term generically. 
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I reckon England be as good 


for every pound lent and the Chancellor 
will be in honour bound to cough up. 
My guess is that he will settle those 
strikes in Threadneedle Street imme- 
diately, direct thousands of workers 
into minting and put them all on over- 
time. 

But the main disadvantage of the 
wages-linked-to-cost-of-living formula, 
as I see it, is that it automatically 
rules out any chance of material 
progress. With everybody’s real in- 
come fixed no section of the com- 
munity would be able to press for an 
improvement without threatening the 
interests of the rest of the community. 
And if some trade-union decided to 
support its claims by a strike it would 
have an awakening more rude than 
any in the history of economics. Can 
you guess what would happen? Every 
other trade and calling would strike 
too—no, not in sympathy, but in 
protest. And there would be no end 
to it. 

Yes, I think that’s what will happen 
—the whole country on strike against 
itself, perishing ingloriously and rot- 
ting into oblivion. About 1953, I 
imagine. Hop. 








TEITHER in majesty 
nor accommodation 

has the great bed of Ware 
anything on the vast couch 
from which Mr. BERNARD 
Mites, a wonderful choice for Sly, 
observes in a spirit of bacchic chi-ike 
the play within the play of The 
Taming of the Shrew, the Old Vic’s 
well-timed antidote to post-budgetary 
depression, at the New. Mr. MILEs 
makes of his incarceration in this grand- 
stand, whose mighty flanks are boarded 
not uncomfortably by the greater part 
of the clientéle of a thriving public- 
house, much more than the 
mere lying-in-state of a 
drunken tinker. It is not 
going too far to say that 
his gusty appreciation 
dominates the proceedings, 
to their continual benefit ; 
that Mr. JoHN BURRELL 
has fixed on an irresistibly 
exuberant Sly as the key 
to his production, and 
that Mr. Mixes, with his 
diabolically earthy chuckle 
and his unerring instinct 
for the convivial gesture, is 
precisely the man for the 
job. He doesn’t overdo it, 
but his presence is con- 
stantly felt and we are 
comforted to feel that how- 
ever harsh the discipline 
to which Katharina may 
be put, Sly’s entertainment 
is everything. Katharina 
has a decidedly thin time 
of it. There are none of 
the patball futilities of 
avant-garde education in 
the way Petruchio sets 
about her inhibitions. Miss 
Patricia BurRKE, wild of 
eye, long of hair, jutting 


At the Play 





The Taming of the Shrew (NEw)—Rain on the Just 


(THEATRE RoyaL, BRISTOL) 


False ears surmounted by a bashed 
female boater are a powerful start, but 
Mr. Rewpu’s comic genius (a term I 
use deliberately) leaves such trimmings 
in the shade. In the bawdy, battered 
old tramp improbably become Petru- 
chio’s chief of staff there is something 
eternal and sublime. It is needless to 


add that the understanding between 
him and the indomitable old soak up 





(The Taming of the Shrew 


LOUD APPLAUSE FROM THE BALCONY 
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whole evening is a very 
civilized slice of rumbus. 
tious fun, on which Mr. 
BuRRELL is to be warmly 
commended. 


At the lovely little Theatre Royal at 
Bristol I found another Old Vic 
Company giving a very creditable 
showing to a first play by Mr. PETER 
WamTLING, called Rain on the Just. 
He has packed far too much into it, he 
lets it go on too long and he tries to be 
too funny ; but when he is least striving 
to perfect the hand-made epigram he 
often says very amusingly 
things which are well worth 
saying, he has obviously 
a sense of the theatre from 
which something much 
better will come, and even 
as it stands the play has 
a good dramatic edge to it 
and gives the feeling of 
being about real people. 
The main themes are: (a) 
economic collapse of his- 
toric family in_ historic 
mansion, (b) ill-effects on 
nervous systems of rest 
of family of face - saving 
pretence by prop-of-the- 
countryside mama_ that 
semi-imbecile daughter is 
O.K., (c) demonstration of 
cruel-only-to-be-kind — on 
part of selfish but  far- 
sighted dilettante son who 
persuades benevolent War 
Office to requisition pro- 
perty, thereby preventing 
mama and dutiful brother 
from killing themselves try- 
ing to run it, (d) demonstra- 
tion of difficulties of little 
nurse marrying into family 
whose manners have been 


: . 4 : a de! a Mr. N MILES 
of jaw, is a rebel of flami:.g ye _— y a + ean Rae - casual for some hundreds of 
spirit, Lord Ullin’s Katharina»... .... .. . . . MiSs Parricta BURKE years, and (¢) strange meta- 
daughter and Grace Dar- Se mF Mr. TrREvor Howarp morphosis of dilettante, 


ling and the Hope of St. 
Dominic’s all rolled into 
one; and when, as the play dictates, 
she sheds her termagancy somewhat 
abruptly, she becomes a wife of whom 
Petruchio may be justly proud. Him 
Mr. Trevor Howarp plays in the 
manner of a dashing young pirate, a 
gallant with a twinkle which softens 
his outrageous conduct; excellently. 
As for the Bianca business, ascribed 
by pundits to a less nimble nib and 
having little noticeable connection with 
the main story, Mr. BURRELL turns it 
by happy fantastication into a most 
acceptable charade. His prime aid is, 
not surprisingly, Mr. Grorce RE.LPH, 
whose Grumio suddenly becomes one 
of Shakespeare’s funniest characters. 


on the great bed is immediate and 
complete. Miss RENEE ASHERSON’S 
idea of Bianca is an irresponsible minx 
but a nice one, which is also mine, and 
Mr. GEoRGE Rose’s L[weentio and Mr. 
Harry ANDREWS’ Hortensio provide 
two suitors to match. Mr. PEeTer 
CopLey’s Tranio, played half-way 
between a Western Brother and a 
barrow-boy, seems to me rather out of 
focus, but draws many laughs. Of 
the smaller parts Mr. Frank Duncan’s 
Biondello is particularly good, but 
there are several admirable drolls. 
Simple architectural backcloths by 
Miss KATHLEEN ANKERS suit the mood. 
She also engineered the bed. The 
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who, having got his way, 

turns over-night from a cad 
into a man of soul and purpose, which he 
seems to think he has proved by join- 
ing the Army. Themes (a) to (d) get 
their effects, though they tread on each 
other’s toes; theme (e) is unconvincing. 
The tired lady of the manor is done to 
perfection by Miss CATHERINE Lacey, 
even down to the eccentric buttoning 
of the cardigan. Mr. RoBert Eppison 
as the cynic handles some uncertain 
stuff very skilfully, Miss ExizaBEeTu 
SELLARS plays robustly for suburbia, 
Mr. Ricnarp Lonemay takes the loyal 
son pleasantly, and in a make-weight 
part Miss RacHeL, Gurvey is charm- 
ing. Mr. Hucu Hunt produced. 

ERIc. 
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“Lle’s serious all right—said he’d like to spend the rest of his life filling up forms for me.” 


T the Leicester Galleries, until 

A the 25th, there is a fine array 

of pictures by Sir Alfred 
Munnings. 

Most people will rejoice in these 
pictures of the English scene—in the 
breezy landscapes about Exmoor and 
the Stour valley which owe something 
to Constable, and the sporting pieces 
which owe a little more to their 
ancestors, but for their apparently 
effortless mastery are indebted to a 
hand and eye that have been active 
these fifty years. 

The studies of Exmoor ponies—no 
fewer than twenty-six little canvases— 
are chiefly interesting because of the 
insight they provide into the artist’s 
method before he begins to tackle his 
great pictures; but a number of them, 
notably the spontaneous notes of 
horses’ heads (118) and ponies grazing 


The English Scene 


(113), may be justly admired as ends 
as well as means. 

From such swift and assured brush 
notes—a jockey’s head, a horse’s neck 
and ribs, a bank of clouds—are the 
finished pictures composed. ‘‘Going 
to the Start,” “ Before the Start,” and 
one of the several atmospheric essays 
for the Academy’s “Cheltenham March 
Meeting” (70) are triumphant examples 
of the artist’s more familiar genre; 
while the “‘ Newmarket” scene provides 
an illustration of his remarkable skill in 
harmonizing the staccato notes of racing 
colours, and using the pattern to con- 
vey the sense of rhythmic movement. 

In most of these sketches of the 
racecourse and paddock the landscape 
backgrounds have been carefully 


_studied, and the scene is often illumined 


by a gleam of sunlight out of a threaten- 
ing sky. His luminous landscapes in 
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this exhibition show that Munnings is 
still inspired by the East Anglian 
tradition (which he first learned to 
reverence when, as a boy, he pored 
over the Cotmans and Cromes in the 
Norwich Museum), and one’s only 
regret is that none of his water-colours 
around Stratford St. Mary has been 
included here. But how pleasant it is 
to linger before such oils as “ Dedham 
Millpool” and ‘Winter at Dedham” 
—the thinnirg trees delicately traced 
with a starved brush—and, perhaps 
most enchanting of all, “Dedham 
Church,” seen across the water 
meadows and bathed in the sudden 
radiance before a storm. 

There may be mingled feelings when 
the varnish of ages comes to be 
removed from these pictures; but it 
is certain that a brilliant master will 
be revealed. N. A. D. W. 























“See the fun you'd have!” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


W. M. Thackeray 


THE flashy title of Mr. LioneL STEVENSON’s biography of 
Thackeray, The Showman of Vanity Fair (CHAPMAN AND 
Ha LL, 21/-), does not correspond with the character of his 
book, which is the most detailed and complete account of 
Thackeray so far produced. Mr. STEVENSON does not 
write very well; his style is diffuse, his reflections far from 
striking, his mood frequently sentimental. But he is 
sincere and painstaking, and though he might fail to kindle 
interest in Thackeray, he is well qualified to satisfy those 
whom Thackeray already interests. His method is to set 
down, in a roughly chronological sequence, all the known 
facts about Thackeray. He has therefore written an encyclo- 
peedia rather than a biography, for he has made no attempt 
to deal with Thackeray under a number of aspects, and 
group the relevant facts accordingly. The story jogs peace- 
fully along, whatever the immediate theme, in a style that 
is equally pedestrian whether the author is dealing with a 
hitch in Thackeray’s journalistic career or with such a 
ghastly episode as Mrs. Thackeray’s mental collapse, the 
horror of which hardly pierces through this kind of narrative 
style—“ The three-day voyage to Cork was started hopefully 
enough ; but before the first day was over, Mrs. Thackeray 
climbed through a porthole and plunged into the sea.” On 
less poignant levels, however, there is much of incidental 
interest; for example, Dickens’s attack in “Household 
Words” on the administration of the Charterhouse charity, 
which Thackeray’s account of Colonel Newcome’s death 
had just invested with undeserved glamour. H. K. 


Si la Jeunesse Savait! 


Professor EmMIL—E CAMMAERTS and his daughter Mrs. 
JEANNE LINDLEY—between whom there is a gap of forty- 
five years—have threshed out between them, in a series of 
letters, a politico-religious problem at which their common 
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road diverges. Both are, apparently, good Anglicans; but 
Mrs. LINDLEY’s notion of the “way” is to choose the most 
Christian-looking political party she can find and back it 
to further the Kingdom of God; while her father believes 
that Christianity is a personal fulfilment of the commands 
of Christ. Party labels, for him, are neither here nor there. 
He ascribes the ineffectiveness of Christian apologists as 
far apart as Chesterton and Niebuhr to the fact that they 
““*believe’ in democracy.” His daughter’s attitude towards 
Sir Stafford Cripps, on the other hand, is the Irishwoman’s 
“Michael Collins? God Almighty in a uniform!” Princi- 
palities and Powers (CRESSET Press, 6/-) should therefore 
have been both tough and entertaining. Actually it is a 
little finicking and ineffective, though the Professor— 
obviously the better man—thrusts and parries expertly. 
Mrs. LINDLEY’s generous well-meaning letters reveal how 
extraordinarily little the basic facts of Christianity mean 
to the young of to-day. No one who thinks that “social 
security” is a preliminary to living the Gospel message 
can ever have pondered the life of John Bunyan. 
H. P. E. 


Living Writers 

In Living Writers (SYLVAN Press, 8/6) a number of critics, 
some of them as well-known as their subjects, talk about 
contemporary literature. These talks were broadcast in 
1946, and have now been collected by their editor, Mr. 
GILBERT PHELPS, who in his introduction argues convinc- 
ingly against the view that there is a fundamental difference 
between the spoken and the written word—‘“‘Some of the 
finest prose is easy and colloquial, and even the most highly- 
wrought has some relation to the spoken word.” The talk 
which reads most naturally is Dylan Thomas’s on Walter 
de la Mare—for example: “Country terror” (in de la Mare’s 
stories) ‘“‘ was a little cosy, so that you felt not that something 
nasty had happened in the wood-shed but that there were 
some quite hellish goings-on among the wool-baskets in the 
parlour.” On the other hand, Denis Johnston on Sean 
O’Casey sometimes slips from the colloquial into the 
chatty, as in “ Yet it all began in such a bright and amusing 
way.” The best straightforward piece of criticism, 
marked by great skill in the choice of illustrative quotations, 
is perhaps Arthur Calder-Marshall’s talk on Graham 
Greene. Here and there in the talks one may detect a 
slight restlessness under the strain of focusing benevolence, 
insight, sympathy and appreciation on a fellow-writer not 
yet dead; a strain which Geofftsy Grigson, that doughty 
gladiator, relieves by mixing his praise of Wyndham 
Lewis with a general condemnation of this age of “flux 
and foolishness.” H. K. 





The Crew was Complete. 


The mystique of the modern artist is often compared— 
by the artist—to religious inspiration; but there does seem 
a difference between the Rosicrucian dot-and-dash of self- 
expression and a supernatural message in what is usually 
an accepted code. One is haunted throughout Mr. Jack 
B. YeEaTs’s new novel by Sam Weller’s attitude towards 
the alphabet. Is it really worth while going through so 
much to get so little? Yet even if The Careless Flower 
(Prtot Press, 9/6) means no more to you at the end than 
“The Hunting of the Snark” which—had the Snark been 
written in prose by W. W. Jacobs in collaboration with 
James Joyce—it somewhat resembles, you will have enjoyed 
a characteristic excursion into a painter’s world of fantasy. 
Once Oliver James Gaw, middle-aged drifter, has signed 
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on as a lecturer for The Scrutineer’s instructional voyage 
to the South Seas, there is enough good portrait-and-land- 
scape painting to lure you through Mr. YeEats’s less 
significant dialogue. The television is admirable. The 
smells are superb—especially Gaw’s perfumed memories 
of Epsom when he, Gladys, Ralph and Mark are marooned— 
as all good escapists would wish to be marooned—on the 
perfect uninhabited island. But all these scents, sights, 
sounds and touches are more interesting themselves than 
as vehicles of meditation. H. P. E. 


A Born Essayist 


“Let it be written of me when I die that no dramatic 
critic ever showed better harness ponies, nor ever exhibitor 
of hackneys composed better dramatic criticism,” wrote 
JAMES AGATE; and even if he had not been the sole link, so 
far as we know, between the Critics’ Circle and the Hackney 
Horse Society, he could probably have had his wish. If 
we were to add that no dramatic critic ever wrote better of 
boxing, golf or cricket, the picture would still be inadequate 
of a man who declared, and no doubt meant it, that if he 
could not have been Nelson he would have been Jack 
Sheppard. His untiring zest for life in all its shades and 
¢olours is well illustrated in Thus to Re-visit . . . (HoME 
anpD Van Tuat, 10/6), a collection of his essays written 
between 1917 and 1942, on themes as different as Little 
Arthur’s History of England and the importance of literary 
meandering, a dying art of which he himself may well 
prove to have been one of the last eminent exponents. 
Naturally the theatre claims its share, and here nothing 
excels a brilliantly discerning article on the music-hall, a 
subject on which, an enthusiastic Pantagruelist, he wrote 
with his whole heart. In a quite unusual degree he was 
able to see things from both the common man’s point of 
view and from that of the eclectic; it made him a critic 
outstanding in sense as well as sensibility. These essays 
come from a first-class craftsman and a man of rare spirit. 
They not only scintillate but they expound in the grand 
manner. AGATE may have written too much and too often 
carelessly, and his reputation may have suffered a little 
from the dilutions of Hgo, but it can rest secure on work 
like this. E. O. D. K. 


Cursed with Private Means. 


In The Life of Edward FitzGerald (OxrorD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 21/-) Mr. A. M. TeRHUNE presents the portrait of a 
man who without any apparent basis of actual achievement 
to justify it, was accepted as an intimate friend on equal 
terms by the literary giants of his period—Tennyson and 
Carlyle and Thackeray. At school he ranged at random 
from top to bottom of his class, and at Cambridge he 
attained immense promise and took a poor degree. Passing 
into the urgencies of adult life he wandered from lodging 
to lodging and from one literary study to another without 
ever finding either a real home or a convincing life-work, 
always critical, bohemian, exacting, generous. More at 
his ease in a boat than anywhere else, even there he spent 
all his time over books. He never could quite make up his 
mind to propose to the lady he nearly loved, and was 
eventually drawn, groaning openly, into a marriage that 
was a failure even before it began. Finally, to crown a 
career of most perfect waywardness, he justified his friends 
by producing one solitary universally acclaimed master- 
piece. The philosophy of the ‘“Rubaiyat” is a little dis- 
countenanced to-day, yet for beauty of phrase, for absolute 


/ 


precision in the craftsmanship of words, his glorified 

paraphrase of the Persian poem remains to suggest all that 

he might have done. A certain amount of other accom- 

plishment is listed by the author, but it is clear that incen- 

tive to real production was lacking. He alone of his 

literary circle was not compelled to write for his living. 
C. C. P. 


The Crompton Mule 


It must be admitted that Samuel Crompton, inventor of 
the spinning mule which revolutionized the Lancashire 
cotton industry, was something of a mule himself. An 
admirable and unselfish character, he had a vein of obstinacy 
that prevented his reaping any adequate reward for his 
genius. For a long time he kept the secret of his machine, 
fearing lest its general adoption might lead to the peasantry’s 
being enslaved by the factory system. But he was so 
harassed by spies that eventually he sold his secret for a 
ridiculously small sum, and saw all that he had feared take 
place without any advantage to himself. Those who 
exploited his invention grew rich: he died in absolute 
poverty, a disappointed old man. He just would not take 
his opportunities. It seemed, too, that ill-fortune steadily 
pursued him: when at last he was induced to appeal to 
Parliament for some reward for his services his chief 
supporter, Perceval, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
assassinated by Bellingham on his way to the House. 
That meant that instead of a possible twenty thousand 
pounds Crompton received only five thousand, which 
scarcely paid for his expenses in travelling the country to 
collect evidence and in journeying to London and waiting 
there some five months. This tragic story, decorated with 
a good deal of imaginary detail and a profusion of Lancashire 
dialect, is now told in the form of a novel by Mr. T. Toomp- 
son, called Crompton Way (ALLEN AND Unwin, 8/6). The 
title is taken from the fine modern road so named in Samuel 
Crompton’s honour which now runs from Bolton past his 
birthplace and near the fine old mansion of Hall-i’-th’-Wood, 
in which he invented and constructed his machine. The 
author, who knows his Lancashire thoroughly, gives a good 
picture of life there at the close of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. L. W. 
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“Three hundred and sixty-five days in the year and YOU 
have to pick Princess Elizabeth’s wedding-day to make a 


minor adjustment!” 


Form Students 


. HE principles of handicapping 
horses,” said Mr. Valentine to 
his form at Bridgecourt Prepara- 
tory School, “are, roughly, as follows. 
Three pounds in weight represents one 
length. One pound may be said to be 
equivalent to a head or a short head. 
Two pounds may be allowed for three- 
quarters of a length, half a length or 
even a neck. Is that quite clear? 
Well, bearing in mind that the object 
of a handicapper is to bring all the 
horses together, how would you handi- 
cap the following? Able Seaman, 
carrying seven stone ten pounds, beats 
Black Magic, carrying seven stone 
thirteen pounds, by one length. When 
they next meet over the same distance, 
if Able Seaman is given eight stone, 
what weight would you give Black 
Magic?” 

‘Eight stone three,” opined Rushton 
after a pause. 

“Ass!” said Mr. Valentine. 

“Seven stone eleven,” ventured 
Prattley. 

“Think, boy,” said Mr. Valentine. 
“This is important. A horse is allowed 
three pounds for one length’s beating.” 

“Eight stone, sir,” said Appleton 


Major, who was uncommonly good at 
mathematics. 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Valentine. 
“T will continue, if it is now perfectly 
clear to all of you how that figure is 
arrived at. There are also automatic 
differences known as weight-for-age 
and weight-for-sex scales. These are 
complicated in the extreme and differ 
throughout the season and over differ- 
ent distances. Besides this there are 
apprentice’s allowances and so forth, 
and I shall not go into them except 
with the Scholarship candidates. Take 
down the following: Kempton Park, 
May the fifth. Six furlongs. Blue 
Light eight-three; Bold Rover eight- 
nine; Company Promoter seven-ten. 
Won by one-and-a-half lengths, one 
length. Also ran, Witch Doctor eight- 
eight. Skyrocket seven-two. Hurst 
Park, May the twenty-first. Seven 
furlongs” (here followed a list of 
horses). “Sandown Park, June the 
eighth” (another list, and so on until 
the end of the period). 

“Your preparation for to-night,” 
announced Mr. Valentine, ‘will be to 
prepare a handicap over six furlongs 
at Goodwood Park with the above- 
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mentioned horses. Bold Rover will be 
given nine-seven and you can work 
from that.” 

* # * # i 


The results were interesting. Obvious 
errors had been made in most cases, 
but Appleton Major’s contribution 
intrigued Mr. Valentine greatly. ‘‘Stay 
behind, Appleton,” he said after the 
next hour. 

“Sir?” inquired Master Appleton. 

“T notice,” said Mr. Valentine, “that 
you have allotted Witch Doctor eight- 
one, yet the official handicapper to the 
Jockey Club has assessed him at seven- 
eleven. Four pounds difference, no 
less. How do you account for that?” 

“Well, sir, I went into it very care- 
fully indeed, and on his form earlier 
this year I could not possibly give him 
less than eight stone. All his most 
recent running inclines me to believe 
that even eight-one is a bit low, sir.” 

“You are certain about this, Apple- 
ton ?” inquired Mr. Valentine anxiously. 

“Dead certain, sir,” said Master 
Appleton, confidently. “I think the 
official handicapper has taken a liberty, 
Sid 

# # # co # 


The Stewards’ Cup was run two days 
before the end of term. After hearing 
the result (Witch Doctor won thirty- 
three-to-one) Mr. Valentine, who had 
ventured his war gratuity on_ it, 
handed in his resignation to the head- 
master. 


° ° 


Old Love-Letters 


LD love-letters fade like leaves 

In passion-spent Novembers— 

Burn them and rake up the past, 
And rake it out in embers! 


The written word will never keep— 
Ink fails and time is cruel, 
But think how bright the flame will 
leap 
With eloquence for fuel! 


° ° 


“The little man became very confidential, 
looking around and lifting his head 
cautiously to his mouth.” 

From story in Glasgow paper. 


In fact you never saw anybody in such 


a state. 
° ° 


Impending Apology 
“The writer, Francis Watson, has spent 
many years in India: he has travelled widely 
there, lived with the people, and met most 
of the notable personalities, from saints to 
politicians.”—“Radio Times.” 
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AM not on speaking terms with the 

assistant porter any more; if I 

want my sink unstopped I leave 
a note for him, and try to be out when 
he unstops it. He tried to start a 
conversation about my rubbish-bin the 
other morning with, ‘Your rammish, 
he too pile,” but I ignored him. A man 
who leaves a good home in Cyprus to 
come and empty the rammish-bins of 
remote Twickenham must put up with 
them being too pile. Who is looking 
after the rammish in Famagusta? 
Besides, it’s disgraceful that a man 
whose real name is Marcantonio should 
encourage people to call him Jack. 

It was only recently that Jack 
started to take an interest in my car— 
oddly enough, just as I was losing 
interest in it myself. The axe had 
already fallen on the basic ration, and 
I was only waiting for a suitable pur- 
chaser, either a short-sighted old lady 
or a congenital sucker. For once I was 
determined not to get the losing end of 
the bargain. Jack had observed my 
car standing in the forecourt and had 
felt that something ought to be done 
to improve it. The brief period of 
closer association between us began 
when he blocked the stairs with a 
carton of waste-paper one morning 
and asked me if I wanted some new 
wheels. I thanked him and said that 
Idid not. As things were, I should be 
quite satisfied as long as my present 
wheels approximated to the circular 
and didn’t actually drop off. 

He seemed surprised, and agitated 
his mouth, hands and eyebrows to show 
this. “I get him better trod, yiss, 
mister,” he declared, and added warn- 
ingly, ‘““More thin for safety. Bang 
down flat.” 

“Ah-h-h.” I saw light. “You mean 
new tyres?” 

He nodded with a vigour that would 
have broken any ordinary neck, and 
flashed a thirty-two tooth-power smile. 
“Yiss, mister, I take him, I get one 
I put.” He mimed a quick 
wheel-change. 

This was different. With good 
tyres even my car might fetch It 
made me quite dizzy. Excellent. 
Especially as he was going to put. The 
putting is the worst part. But I wasn’t 
too happy about his taking him. Was 
he a capable driver? When I asked 
him he let his head fall sideways on his 
shoulder; he flung up his hands and 
laughed loudly. It was gruesome. 
“But on the far-engine,” he assured 
me presently—“the Ennerfess mister, 
all kind of war droving, perfect!” 
“All right,” I said. ‘‘ You go ahead.” 





Good-byes To All Him 


Whether Jack had a tyre source 
actually in mind I shall never know. 
If he had, it failed him. Every evening 
when I came home the car was standing 
there in the forecourt on the same old 
tyres, though the radiator was usually 
warm to my touch. After about a 
fortnight I ran him to earth on the 
boiler-house steps and asked him when 
I could expect the tyres. He described 
a circle in the air with each hand, one 
huge, one tiny. 

“Wheel so size!” he explained, if 
you can call it that. 

“How do you mean—so size?” 

“Richmon’, ’Ammersmitt, Chisk”’ 
—he counted on his fingers—‘“‘all say 
more big. But and Twicken’, Notting- 
illgett and other, and old nftn I know 
with pomp-petrol all say more small.” 
He shook his head so that his hair 
swished, and clicked his tongue in 
loud despair. “So size,” he said. 

“All right,” I said, and gave him 
half a crown. “Don’t worry any more 
about it.” 

“No, no, yiss, more thin for safety,” 
he reminded me solemnly. “I try to- 
morrow, nex’ day, mister.” He held 
out a grained palm from which the 
half-crown had been removed by some 
sleight-of-hand. “And for petrol, 
mister ?” 

“Petrol? But there’s plenty o 
I stopped. After all, Richmond, 


” 











Hammersmith, Chiswick, Twickenham, 
Notting Hill Gate . . . and heaven 
knew what distant outpost for the old 
men with the pomp-petrol. |‘ Look 
here, it’s my last three gallons,” I said 
handing him the precious flimsy and 
ten shillings. 

“Yiss, yiss, yiss.” To-morrow he 
would go to Chessington, to Heath 
Row, and after that—— 

“You’re not thinking of getting air- 
craft tyres?” 

“More small, more small,” he cried, 
jigging with pleasure, and ran down 
the stone steps scattering a trail of 
coke. 

It was two days later that I came 
home to find no trace of the car but 
its oil-dribblings. I had great diffi- 
culty in tracing Jack, too, but found 
him at last sitting on the roof reading 
a back number of The Financial Times. 
I didn’t trust myself to wonder what 
he made of it, but came straight to the 
point. 

““Where’s my car?” 

He sprang to his feet and stood to 
attention. 

“Ah, mister, I shall looking for you, 
I so glad you go,” he welcomed me. 
“The car I wash, I scrab, I glean him 
with a rug”—he waved an oily rag 
plucked from the front of his overall 
and replaced it with a good deal of 
tucking and patting—“and droving 





. . J 
“It’s becoming harder every minute to get a house.’ 
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off and around any place to find wheel. 
Good day, look fine, and reddiator 
shine. You proud, so glad.” 

“Thank you,” I said, subordinating 
pride and gladness to the business of 
the moment. “Where is it?” 

He gave a shrug that must have 
hurt his ears. 

“‘Gerritch,” he announced. 

“Which garage?” 

“Him gerritch.” He took a small, 
grease-stained paper from his pocket, 
handed it to me with a stiff bow and 
sat down, propping his back against a 
chimney. He had the air of a man 
whose painful duty is done. The paper 
‘was an account from a firm of motor 
engineers in Dorking; twenty-four 
shillings for some seemingly complex 


piece of puncture-mending. On the 
bottom was written. “Awaits collec- 
tion. N.B.—Tyre considered un- 


serviceable.” 














“T think you’d better tell me,” I 
said with moderation, “just what 
happened.” 

It took some time. The tyre, already 
more thin for safety, had banged down 
flat somewhere near Guildford, or it 
may have been Farnham. On his 
way to gerritch after gerritch in 
town after town Jack had repeatedly 
pomped it. 

At last the gerritch at Dorking had 
agreed to undertake the repair, but for 
some reason had not allowed him to 
take the car away. They had been 
rude-spoke men, according to Jack, 
unwilling to go into explanations. He 
had had to come home in the drain, 
and the fare had been five and a 


penny. 
I gave him the five and a penny. 
“And a half the day from work?” 
he said. e 
I gave him that too. And I gave him 
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something else, in the simplest lan. 
guage I could find. I don’t think he 
understood a word of it. He smiled all 
the time and when he had heard me to 
a standstill he said that when I got the 
car back he would be pleased to glean 
it with a rug. 

Over the telephone the firm at 
Dorking said, yes, they remembered 
Jack and the car. They would bring 
the car back on tow. “How much?” 
I said, and felt myself go pale. They 
said there was no other way unless | 
could provide at least two gallons of 
petrol. What? No, not a drop. That 
was why Pardon? Did they buy 
cars? Well, yes, they bought—er— 
cars, but in this case 

“How much?” [ said again. 

I felt myself go white this time. 
And even from that, I reflected as I 
hung up the receiver, they would be 
deducting twenty-four shillings. 

J.B. B. 











“I was VERY lucky—TI got these at the sales.” 








NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
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The stronger 
the edge— 
the longer its life! 





A razor blade must be strong if it is to retain 
its sharpness. Gillette edges have three facets which 
form a shoulder or buttress — giving strength 

where an unsupported edge soon breaks down. 
Because they are both sharp and strong, 

Gillette blades give you cleaner, 
smoother shaves — yet reduce 
shaving costs by longer life. 
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PRE-WAR PRICE 
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‘Good Morning’ = 
begin with Gillette 
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Not the least advantage which the country derives from 
the TI association of companies is due to that unreserved 
interchange of knowledge and experience which can only 
flourish where there is true community of interest. 

What happens when TI consults TI?....A recent 
example of pooled enterprise suggests an answer. 

The project was to develop prefabricated metal compo- 
nents for a bus skeleton frame which would be stronger 
and lighter, quicker to construct, yet would meet every 
normal demand of the coach-building industry. No one 
company could know all the answers, so four TI com- 
panies formed a team to examine possibilities. 

Their solution introduces a new British industry. It is a 
bus skeleton which ingeniously allies tubular and cold- 
rolled elements to extruded sections, high-tensile steel to 
light alloy. Its structural simplicity (and export vaiue) 
may be judged by the fact that a whole double-decker 
frame, down to the very bolts, goes neatly into one pack- 
ing case—while semi-skilled labour can put it together in 
twenty-two man-hours. 





TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in more 
ways than may be lised. The comp t companies 
have made their own reputations in the fields of precision 
tubes, bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wrought 
light alloys, pressure vessels, metal furniture and paints 
—the whole is TI. 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 
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They must have 


BISCUITS 


to keep them going 


lswed by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Limited 











CVS-177 


Crréw dol afford 


Resourceful smokers are balancing their budgets yet smok- 
ing good cigarettes as often as before. Good cigarettes 
in a smaller size! De Reszke Minors, of course! ... 


as many good 


Instead of sacrifice or self-denial switch to De Reszke 
Minors and enjoy equally good tobacco — a little less at 


a time, but just as often! 





2 6. 20 TEN-MINUTE SMOKES - i/3FORIO - PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


Issued by Godfrey Phillips Limited 





Cup afrelty figule - 


A talented cut clever 
shaping— worn open when 
you feel informal . . . closed 
for chic demure. At leading 
Fashion Houses and Stores. 





wi 
Patented SPARE COLLAR 


THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO., LTD., 
(Dept. 4), 126, Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 


but Pve got a tin 


o NESCAFE 





Nescafé, Nestlé’s soluble 
coffee product, is easy to 
make—hard to get. But 
when you do ‘catch the bus’ 
with Nescafé— what a grand 
cup of coffee you’ll enjoy! 





NESCAFE IS A SOLUBLE COFFEE PRODUCT 


composed of coffee solids, with dextrins, maltose 
and dextrose, added to retain the aroma. 


A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 
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Good 
Puddings 


without eggs 


A hearty and appetising 
pudding is always welcome, 
so here are some pudding 
recipes which nicely round 
off a meal, and give that 
pleasantly satisfied feeling. 
All are made without eggs, 
and the last one saves fat as 
well. The first three are from 
the same basic recipe. All recipes are 
kitchen tested and serve four people. 


Steamed Jam Pudding 


8 oz. self-raising flour or 8 oz. plain 
flour and 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, pinch of salt, 2 oz. fat, 2 oz. 
sugar, \/, pint milk or milk and water, 
3 level tablespoons jam or marmalade. 
Mix flour, baking powder if used, 
and salt together. Rub in margarine 
or cooking fat (if hard cooking fat, 
grate it first). Add sugar, mix to a 
stiff consistency with the liquid. 
Grease a basin, 1% to 2 pint size, 
and put the jam at the bottom. Add 
the mixture and steam for 1 4 hours. 


Ginger Pudding 


Use above recipe, but omit the jam 
or marmalade and add 3 level tea- 
spoons ground ginger with the flour, 
etc., and 1 level tablespoon syrup 
with the liquid. 


Chocolate Pudding 


Use the same basic recipe, but omit 
the jam or marmalade and increase 





sugar to 2 %-3 oz. and add 3-4 level 
tablespoons cocoa. Add a little 
vanilla essence with the liquid. 


This saves Fat :— 
Steamed ApplePudding 


8 oz. plain flour, and 4 level teaspoons 
baking powder (or 8 oz. self-raising 
flour), pinch of salt, 1 oz. grated suet 
or other fat, 1 level tablespoon grated 
raw potato, water to mix (about 4 
tablespoons). About 1% Ib. apples, 
2-3 oz. sugar. . 
Mix together the flour, salt, and 
baking powder (if used), add suet. 
If other fat is used, rub this into 
flour until mixture resembles bread- 
crumbs. Add grated potato and 
enough water to make to a stiff 
consistency. Roll out %%4 of the 
mixture, line a greased 2-pint basin 
with it, and put in prepared apples 
and sugar. Moisten edges of pastry 
with water. Roll out remaining 
pastry and cover contents of basin 
with this. Press edges well to- 





ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY 


gether. Cover with greased 


paper, steam for 1-1 4 hours. 


OF FOOD (S.182) 








GEILE down to read, write, work 


or knit in the gentle concentrated 
beam of Anglepoise and you'll realise 
how this wonderful any-angle lamp 
aids the eyesight. The light is on the 
object, not in your eyes. Takes any 
position and holds it; never sags 
or wobbles. Very scarce but 
worth searching for. 


Sole Mokers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH - 


THE 














Milk of 


CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LT. 
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“In the present 
state of medical 


knowledge. . .” 


Exactly how exhausted nerve 
are revitalized by the special 
combination which is found only 
in ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic ha 
never been fully explained, any 
more than the ultimate ‘why’ of 
Penicillin or of the Sulphona}j 
mides. The important thing is 
that ‘Sanatogen’ does renew ex 
hausted vitality and soothe jangled 
nerves. Ask for ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve 
Tonic at your chemist’s. 


‘SSANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 


NERVE TONIC 


In one size only at present— 
Ps 5d. (including Purchase Tax). 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product. 








family friend 


Friendly and com- 
forting in many a minor 
digestive upset. Bringing 
double-action relief 
promptly and pleasantly. 
A gentle laxative; an 
effective antacid. Kept 
at hand in all the best 
regulated families. 








Magnesia 


A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
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The soft depth of a Jamal 
luxury, machineless wave 

is a superb compliment 

to lovely hair. (But 
always insist that the 
yellow chéquered VAPET 
and genuine Jamalotion 
areused. They are essential 


to the wave.) 
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0 CHL u ff vedliaenss 


The fresh, cool comfort —the cleanliness, the clearness - 
you feel in throat and mouth after the morning gargle 

P P ° ° it P 
with “ Dettolin” is more than just a pleasant sensation : it 


comes of antiseptic cleanliness, of taking a simple precaution 


against the common infections of the mouth and throat. 


‘DETTOLIN’ 


BRAND 


ANTISEPTIC GARGLE 


The morning gargle 
ts a pleasure with 
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It really DOES 
make teeth 
whiter !” 


You can see new, brilliant whiteness 
smiling back at you fromyour mirror 
after a week of using lent — 
the toothpaste that has Irium in it. 
lium is exclusive to Pepsodent — 

























































































hide the pearly whiteness of your 
mile. It leaves teeth sparkling white 
—whiter than you can remember 
seing them since you were tiny! 
Use Pepsodent Toothpaste twice a 
day — see your dentist twice a year. 


It’s the Irium in 
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toothpaste 
that gives you 
sparkling white teeth = 









































“WHAT TREATMENT DQ YOU 
ADVISE FOR CATARRH OF 


THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS?” 


Distress and ill-health caused by 
catarrh of the digestive organs 


and no more effective repay can be relieved by the timely use 
tubstance is known to dental science. of Angier’s Emulsion. Its cleans- 
Softly, gently, surely, itemulsifies and ‘ = : 

cokes away the stains and film that ing and anti-fermentative action 


on the digestive tract proves the 
Tt value of Angier’s as an emulsion 


possessing definite soothing 
liti 





is the answer 


EMULSION 
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LAMPS 


The Lamps with Btn 


behind them 





PERFECT SHAVING 
JOUGHEST STUBBLE in the SMOOTHEST 
MANNER and the SHORTEST TIME. BS 
So wise men choose ao ROLLS RAZOR. L 


is the removal of the 





IHE WORLD’S BEST SAFETY 


ROLLS RAZOR»: 


ROLLS RAZOR LIMITED. LONDON, N.W.2 
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NEEDLER} 


QUALITY 


CHOCOLATES 
SWEETS 


NEEDLER'S LTD., HULL - Established 
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JAM 


AND 


GENIUS 


Angela Milne’s own selection from 
her weeklyarticles in Punch with de- 
lightful illustrations by Fuzz. Witty, 
entertaining, shrewd and discerning 


7s. 6d. net from any Bookseller. 





Nicholas Vane, 1 Trebeck Street, W.1. 





















‘When buying 
toilet tissue 
I always 
"insist on 


Velvex? 


From the smart 
wrapping to the last 

7 sheet, Velvex toilet tissue 
Z sets a high standard. 
That’s why housewives, who appre- 
ciate good quality, put Velvex on 
the shopping-list. Obtainable in pack- 
ets or rolls. 


VELVEX 


TOILET TISSUE 
VELVET CREPE PAPER CO. LTD. 
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This pale Dry Australian 
Sherry has a character all 
its own. It is soft with a fine 
bouquet only to be found in 
wines of the highest order. 
Ask your dealer to introduce 
you to SIR JOHN’S at the 
earliest opportunity by listing 
your name for a bottle now. 


SIR JOHNS 


AUSTRALIAN 


SHERRY SACK 


Grown, shipped and bottled by the 
EMU WINE CO. LTD.,LONDON 
Vineyards, Morphett Vale, South Australia. 
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Comfort 
with 
legance 


= THREE STYLES 
= Light-weight 
Middie-weight 
Heavy-weight 
in Black or Brown 


MULTIPLE FITTING 


SHOES 


it 


for Men and their Sons 


Su 
— 


TA HUTT HATTA MEAT 








AG wer Yours 
BOWERSBURN 
Notepaper 


Your writing looks its 
best on Bowersburn. 
Sold by all the best Stationers. 
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men 














Goddard's 


makers of fine polishes 
since 1839 


Vv 


SILVER POLISHES * FURNITURE CREA 


SHOE POLISHES * BRASS POLISHES 











Healthy dogs 
make 








| Good companions 
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BOB MARTIN'S 


Condition Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit 
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HARBOURS OF THE WORLD | 3 
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shed 
PUENOS MIDE Cc al 
1S VET Y OO TIER TE O Seat of Govern- 


JRN ment and principal harbour of the Argentine 


has all the Wire Ropes 
supplied by... | 


4 republic, where large numbers of Lister-Blackstone 


ir. |Marine Engines are in constant use. A service 





———-forganization is established at the Port. 
' 





_( BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


| 
| HEAD OFFICE, DONCASTER 
| EXPORT SALES OFFICE: 52 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON W.C.1 
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DUS . & tor hard-worked eyes 











PEs, 





The eyes are probably the most 
overworked organs of the body 
—day and night they are on the 
job—often in poor light and 
under other difficult conditions. 
Optrex Eye Lotion will bring 
quick relief to tired eyes—sooth- 








: eee Optrex is particularly valuable in 
ing and revitalising them at the cases of :— ” ’ 


same time. 1. Inflamed eyes. 

i ; 2. Encrusted eyelids. 
For Optrex is at once astringent, 3. Styes and other eye troubles. 
4 


. Eye strain, due to glaring or 
insufficient light. 
. Eye strain due to overwork. 


tonic and sedative. It has been 
produced as a result of modern 
medical research under condi- DAs by dust, fog or 


tions of clinical asepsis, and is All these eye ailments are particularly 
fully approve ors and prevalent today—and every home 

vo PP d by doct should try to keep Optrex on hand 
opticians. to administer first aid. But remem- 


ber—at the first sign of serious 


eye trouble, a Qualified 
Practitioner should be 

The famous Optrex ‘ exclu- 

sive design’ eye baths are 


consulted. 
on sale once more. Price 9d. 
including purchase tax. 
Optrex eye compresses are 
also available. 
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BY FEOWAL ¢ 


OM,MMAND 


‘Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who was making his cigarettes in 
an obscure room near Piccadilly, knew that 
their excellence had made him famous. Now, 
more than a century later, the descendants of 
Mr. Marcovitch respectfully and loyally wish 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth every happiness and 
good fortune upon the occasion of her wedding 


to Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, R.N. 





BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
Flat 15 for 3/- - 25 for 5/- 
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EATHIRA 
VITAMINS FOR 

WINTER STRENGTH 
A sufficiency of vitamins A and D is 


one of your body’s most natural needs 


—and never more so than during 


tit ft Orne. 


winter. By taking Crookes Halibut 
Oil, so rich in these two essential 
vitamins, you give your system a greater 


chance to resist infection. 


CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


FREE — an illustrated booklet showing 
you the relative vitamin values of your ! 
everyday foods. Write to The Crookes 
Laboratories Ltd., Dept. H. 210, Park 
Royal, London, N.W.10. TI 
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